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THE OUTLOOK. 


HIS issue of The Christian Union comes out at a 

season when parents are considering what they 
shall do for their children’s education, and when teach- 
ers are laying their plans for another year’s work. To 
both we recommend a more than usually attentive 
consideration of the contents of this Educational 
Number, which, we think, many of them will find 
it worth their while to preserve for reference. 
The papers are generally devoted to giving in- 
formation respecting education rather than to philo- 
sophical discussions about it. Mr. Boyesen gives 
a very interesting account of the schools of Nor- 
way, written from personal experience; J. Au- 
gustus Johnson pictures a Moslem school; Amrita 
Lal Roy, himself a Hindu, describes a Hindu 
school; each of these articles are products of 
personal observation, if not of experience. Dr. Glad- 
den gives an illustrative account of the right method 
of teaching the classics in such a way as to excite the 
greatest amount of enthusiasm and involve the 
smallest amount of drudgery; Miss Elizabeth P. 
Gould gives some practical hints on Mother-Educea- 
tion ; and Aunt Patience, though she writes for the 
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little folks, gives them a hint as to what education 


really is, which some college faculties might study 
with profit. The portraits of three eminent teachers, 
Mark Hopkins, Jacob Abbott, and Thomas Arnold, 
even casual readers will hardly skip. The growth of 
musical taste and musical education is one of the 
hopeful indications in American life; it shows that 
we are not wholly devoted to the ‘‘ bread and butter ” 
sciences ; and in an Illustrated Supplement is given 
an account of one of the best schools of music in the 
country. The number is not wholly devoted to in- 
struction ; tke lighter elements are not wanting; 
but we leave our readers to discover these for them- 
selves. 


The whispered scandals respecting Governor 
Cleveland are no longer whispers. They have been 
given to the public through the press, and havea 
certain sanction given to them by the name of a 
clergyman who claims to have investigated them and 
to have satisfied himself of their truth. Neither Mr. 
Cleveland's reputation, nor the cause which he 
represents, is helped by the defenses which have 
been attempted in certain quarters; such as 
that the country has only to do with the public 
and official career, not with the private character, 
of a public candidate ; or that it has frequently 
honored by its suffrages and accepted the public 
services of men of impure lives, as in the 
ease of Alexander Hamilton, Henry Clay, and 
some public men of later date in American pol- 
itics. If the charges agaiast Governor Cleveland are 
true, his friends should counsel him to take him- 
self off from the ticket ; and if they do not, the lover 
of domestic purity and the respecters of woman- 
hood should sweep him off. If they are not true, 
the exact truth should be told—told with autho- 
rity, such as would give the country confidence 
that it was the truth. We judge, from such 
investigation us we have been able ,to make, 
that the truth would show the story to be 
grossly exaggerated, but not wholly groundless ; 
but, whatever it shows, the American people a'e 
entitled to know it. If Governor Cleveland can- 
not stand before them if that truth is known, he 
must stand aside; ‘'f the Independent movement, 
inaugurated in good faith to purify our National, 
State, and Municipal administrations of political co:- 
ruption, suffers a check, it must suffer. The family 
is more than tbe State; social demoralization is 
more dangerous and deadly than political corruption ; 
and it would be better by far to postpone political 
reform for a season than to attempt to purchase it 
at so dear a price as the election of a man against 
whom such charges are presented, and from whom 
and from .whose friends and supporters there is 
neither denial nor explanation. Every man is to be 
presumed innocent until he is proved guilty; but 
only after he has plead not guilty. This scandal has 
passed beyond the limits within which a public scan- 
dal can be treated with silent contempt. Silence 
much longer continued will be taken for confession. 

Our readers will find on another page an account 
of an examination of the cholera districts in Europe 
by a representative of the New York ‘‘ Times.” They 
will be glad to know that the latest reports indicate 
an abatement of the scourge. It has not made its 
appearance in England, nor are there are there any 
well-authenticated cases in the United States. The 
United States authorities appear to be taking every 
reasonable precaution to prevent its importation. 
But modern science has made it certain that the best 
security is not in quarantine, though that is impor- 
tant, but in local sanitary regulations. The Street- 
Cleaning Bureau in the city of New York is reported 


to be doing better work than it has ever done before. 


But this is not a work to be left to municipal author- | 


ities alone. Experience shows that defective drain- 
age and imperfect water supply are the most common 
cause of the spread of the cholera. To these were 
due its outbreak in Marseilles. The wise householder 
will not attempt to prevent its appearance in his own 
household by shutting off supplies of fruit, which is 
indeed a preventive if properly used, but by seeing 
to it that all fruit is fresh, that all water is pure, and 
that the drainage of his home is unobstructed. This 
is Just as necessary in the country as in the city ; and 
we are inclined to think, from observation, that it is 
more neglected in the courtry than in the cities. In 
this connection we urge upon all our readers the abo- 
lition of the poisonous cesspool, which keeps the 
poison in existence but hiies it from sight, though 
not always from smell, and the substitution of the 
earth-closet, which destroys the poison absolutely and 
converts it into life-giving material. 

Wall Street furnishes another extraordinary ro- 
mance. A man appears on the Street with some 
money, enough to put up in margins for not very large 
operations. He is a bear, and operates on a falling 
market, and therefore successfully. His operations 
grow in magnitude. At first he puts up cash for all 
his speculations, but as they increase in magnitude he 
substitutes securities. These are generally, if not 
always, in the name of a Mr. Day, but with a power of 
attorney inhisname. He grows rich fast, buysa fine 
residence in Brooklyn, moves in good society there, 
drives a handsome pair of horses, extends his opera- 
tions into real estate, becomes the owner of a block of 
residences in Brooklyn, is a member of two or three 
Brooklyn clubs. At length the Street takes a turn, 
stocks begins to rise, his margins are absorbed, and 
the securities which he has pledged to secure them 
are offered for sale by his brokers. It then comes out 
that this dashing operator is a stenographie clerk in 
a law office in the city, on a salary of ten or fifteen 
dollars a week; that he has stolen securities from 
his employer's desk and forged signatures to the 
power of attorney; and, according to the news- 
paper reports, they were entirely ignorant of the fact 
that he was operating on the Street at all. That he 
could have kept upthis double character for so long 
a time-—his operations have lasted about three 
years—seems incredible ; certainly if a French novel- 
ist had invented such a tale, it would have been put 
down as wholly impossible. We are inclined to think 
it more probable that the operations began partly on 
his employers’ account, and, without their knowledge, 
were extended on his own. Heis now a fugitive, and 
his handsome house is in the hands of his too confid- 
ing creditors. 


In America the tendency toward a freer divorce 


has been one of the marked immoral tendencies of. 


the times—or rather one of the symptoms of an im- 
moral tendency. But it certainly is possible to have 
divorce too difficult, and this would seem to have 
been the case in France, where the laws of marriage 
and divorce have been regulated by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, and where, accordingly, the marriage tie 
has been absolutely indissoluble, even when one of 
the parties to it has been unfaithful. Partly owing 
to this fact, partly owing to others, the social life of 
France, especially in the great cities, has been in the 
last degree immoral; and to immorality has been 
added falsity. Marriage hasbeen a matter of family 
alliance ; faithfulness has not been required by pub- 
lic opinion ; and unfaithfulness in either man or 
woman has hardly been counted an offense, and has 
not suffered any penalty, not even the mild one of 
public reproach. Other causes have conspired to 
produce this state of things (in spite of which there 
have been many pure, sweet Christian homes) ; 
in part it has been an inheritance from the condition 
of France under the Bourbons, when open infidelity 
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was a court fashion; partly an inheritance from the 
Revolution, when it was a popular rage. The extent 
to which it has been carried is evidenced by the 
French literature, in which infidelities are the com- 
mon material out of which the most popular romances 
are woven, and in which unmarital love is the rule, 
and pure, domestic love the exception ; and is strik- 
ingly demonstated by the first results of the recent 
divorce law just passed, making divorce possible in 
the case of infidelity: within a week after the pas- 
sage of this law three thousand divorce suits were 
begun under it. What a state of sin, wretchedness, 
and hypocrisy this indicates! The clearing of the 
social atmosphere can hardly fail to do good ; though 
the fashion of divorce having once been set, it is impos- 
sible to tell whereunto it will lead. The students of 
the social problem will study the course of events 
in France with interest. 


The present French constitution was adopted by a 
body not elected for that purpose, shortly after the 
close of the Franco-German war and the collapse of 
the Empire ; at a time when it was still uncertain 
what the future of France would be ; while the Bona- 
parte party was still a strong one, and the monarch- 
ical party, in its two sections, still stronger ; while the 
popular fear of a Republic, especially in the rural 
districts, was great. The constitution was a triumph 
for conservative republicanism ; but still it was a com- 
promise, and was accepted by all parties as a bridge, 
the monarchists hoping that it would lead to a con- 
stitutional monarchy analogous to that of England ; 
the republicans hoping that it would lead on toa 
republic analogous to that of the United States ; the 
Bonapartists hoping that it would lead on to anarchy 
and so to a revival of the Empire. Hence the pecul- 
iar structure of the present Republic of France, with 
features borrowed from both England and America, 
modified by the centralized form of administration 
which France has maintained under all forms of gov- 
ernment, and which has been one of the causes of the 
failure’of every attempt to establish a permanently free 
Republic. Gambetta attempted to introduce some fur- 
ther constitutional changes, but without success. The 
conservatives were afraid to open the question at all, 
and Gambetta did not go far enough in his proposed 
changes to please the radicals. M. Ferry has re- 
opened the matter, though exactly what changes he 
proposes to engraft on the constitution we do not 
comprehend from the imperfect telegraphic reports. 
The cable is more intelligible in reporting the changes 
which the radicals desire to introduce. Most of them 
will not seem radical to an American. The most im- 
portant of them is the local self-government of the 
towns, whose Maires or administrative heads are now 
appointed by the national authority ; as though the 
Governor of the State with us should appoint all the 
town officers. This system has always enabled the 
Government to manipulate the elections ; and it is 
certain that France will not have real self-govern- 
ment until this autonomy of the towns is secured. 
The want of it shows a fatal want of faith in the 
people to take care of themselves, and an equally 
fatal faith in the capacity of a central government to 
take care of them. This is at the root of the French so- 
cialism, the cure of which is a broader education and 
a larger individual liberty. But the radicals, while 
demanding this in their call for local self-government, 
are moving in directly the opposite direction in an- 
other demand ; namely, that the State shall provide 
labor for every one willing to work. This isa just 
demand under a paternal form of government. If 
the State is a family, and the king is the father, the 
least the father can do forthe children dependent 
upon him is to give them an opportunity to earn 
their daily bread. But government and society ought 
to be so organized that this demand should be super- 
fluous ; that no one should find it difficult to get for 
himself work that will give a fair support to himself 
and his family. 


The Egyptian Conference has come to a sudden 
end, and has dissolved without accomplishing any- 
thing. As the proceedings were secret, we can only 
deduce the nature of the proceedings and the proba- 
ble results from indications of a somewhat uncertain 
character. Our readers know that the Egyptian 


bonds are largely held in France, and that the intcr- 
est on them has thus far been paid by oppressive tax- 
ation on the fellaheen or laborer, extorted often by 
the lash. We judge that France, in the Conference, 
demanded that her interest should be paid promptly, 
whether there was any reform in the oppressive and 
corrupt government of Egypt or no; and that Eng- 


land insisted that there should be a reform in the 
administration of the Egyptian government whether 
France got her interest orno. n this the Confer- 
ence dissolved, Mr. Gladstone, who has given notice 
that he shall ask of the House of Commons a credit 
for an expedition to be sent to the relief of General 
Gordon, has promised at the same time to tell the 
House what steps he proposes to take respecting 
Egypt. Whatever those steps are in detail, England 
can hardly avoid assuming a much larger degree of 
responsibility, and exercising a much larger degree of 
authority, in Egyptian affairs. 


Mr. Stanley, the African explorer, has arrived in 
London. He repudiates the idea that General Gor- 


don is in any danger; and as his opinion is not in- 


fluenced by any partisan considerations, and as he 
knows the Dark Continent better, perhaps, than any 
other living man, his opinion is entitled to great 
weight. He thinks that sending a large English 
force to extricate General Gordon from his present 
position would be a perilous undertaking, and would 
be likely to complicate matters and to be attended 
with great expense and certain loss of life, without 
any advantages. This view confirms that which 
The Christian Union has maintained, at a time when 
many of the best-informed American journals were 
inclined to think that the question of General Gor- 
don’s capture, and perhaps death, was only a question 
of a few weeks, if not days. Mr. Stanley outlines a 
plan for the retreat of General Gordon, if a re- 
treat should prove necessary. We may add that we 
do not believe that it will be ; that we think the in- 
dications are that the power of the Mahdi is steadily 
waning before the strategy of peace and patience— 
the only strategy which the wild tribes of the Soudan 
cannot understand or overcome. 


M. Auguste Couvreur, in a recent speech in Lon- 
don, explained the defeat of the Liberals in Belgium 
and the overwhelming triumph of the clerical and re- 
actionary party at the late elections. According to 
his statement, the Liberal party has been divided into 
two branches, a moderate and a radical or democratic 
wing. The leaders of the latter, having excessive con- 
fidence in their own strength, drove the horses too 
fast ; they kicked and overthrew the carriage. The 
democratic party owes its power to the free-trade 
system in Belgium. From 1830 to 1860 the Belgians 
had never succeeded in having a genera: commerce 
exceeding 400,000,000 francs, although they had 
tried all kinds of experiments. From 1860 until 
1880, under the operation of the free-trade policy, 
this insignificant sum went up to five milliards of 
francs, and the wealth of the country is now so great 
that even in the present economical crisis, which ex- 
tends all ever Europe as well as in this country, labor 
does not suffer ; on the contrary, it is well paid, bread 
is cheap, and rents are low. The result of this im- 
mense material development under free trade so stimu- 
lated the lower classes that they asked for an exten- 
sion of the franchise, which‘ was granted to them 
within the limitations of the Belgian constitution ; 
and the Liberal government at once recognized the 
necessity of educating the new voters. A Ministry of 
Public Instruction was formed, and in six years trans- 
formed the Belgium system of education ; building 
schools and training teachers by the new methods. 
The last attemp! at legislation in this direction was a 
bill for compulsory attendance at the schools. As 
the readers of The Christian Union already know, 
the establishment of these schools aroused the 
opposition of the clerical party; every sort of 
pressure was put upon the people by their clerical 
advisers, representing the most extreme wing of Ro- 
manism. Most of the Liberals among the lower 
class are Romanists, and they have been greatly dis- 
turbed by the arguments, influences, and menaces to 
which they have been subjected. In addition to this, 
the new school system was very expensive, and the 
treasury had been left empty by the former clerical. 
government. The Liberals succeeded in carrying the 
taxes through the house by a bare majority, but the 
two things together turned the popular vote against 
them, and, for the time being, they are out of power. 


AN OUTLOOK ON AMERICAN SCHOOLS. 


N advance copy of an abstract of the Report of 
the Commissioner of Education, the Hon. John 
A. Eaton, lies before us as we write. Statistics are 
proverbially dull reading ; but we think that these 
statistics, interpreted, will prove not only valuable, 


but also interesting, to such of our readers as are con- 


cerned in national education ; and they ought to in. 
clude not only all teachers, but all parents, and, 
indeed, all citizens. For the future of our country 
does not depend half so much upon who is our next 
President, or what party controls the government for 
the next four years or forty years, as it does upon 
the question whether our school system is main- 
tained in a vigorous and flourishing condition, what 
class of teachers administer it, the kind of educa- 
tion they give, and the nation’s success in getting 
into it the vast majority of our youth. Without at- 
tempting to give our readers a comprehensive account 
of this Report, we gather from it some significant 
facts and figures—of arithmetic, not of rhetoric. 

We have yet a great work before us to get a full 
proportion of children of a school age in our schools. 


It is true that we do not know what we have ac. 


complished. Eighteen States and two Territories 
fail to make any report of the attendance on private 
schools. But making full allowance for this unfortu- 
nate failure, it is impossible to be content with the 
attendance reported, which is sixty-five per cent. 
We have still considerable to do before we can com- 
pete with Germany, which reports ninety-five per 
cent. of its school children in attendance upon its 
schools. The attendance is, however, increasing. 
The number of school children has increased, during 
the year, 364,000, while the average attendance has 
increased 454,000. 

The worst feature in our school system, so far as 
these figures show, is the miserable pittance too often 
paid to teachers. Apparently the State of lowa 
takes the lead in this policy of saving at the spigot 
and wasting at the bung-hole ; it pays the teachers 
of its ungraded schools not above $150 a year, while 
the day laborer receives, on an average, $200, with 
board. The inevitable result is that teaching is taken 
up as a makeshift, by girls waiting till they are ready 
to open an infant school on their own account, or by 
young men with no idea of making it their life pro- 
fession. Teaching, which is a well-paid profession in 
England, is kept, by our uuwise parsimony, hardly a 
trade in America. If we cannot afford to raise the 
school tax—which in most cases we could well afford 
to do—-we would better put less money into school 
buildings and more into the men and women who are 
to do the teaching. Inthe matter of school equip- 
ment—except in teachers—we have added, during the 
year, nearly or quite $5,500,000, besides $5,000,000 in 
permanent school funds. There is, as might be ex- 
pected, a great disproportion between the expendi- 
ture of the different States. Massachusetts leads, 
with an expenditure of $15.40 for each pupil en- 
rolled ; Alabama brings up the rear, with an expendi- 
ture of $2.27. | 

With this improvement in equipment there is also 
an improvement in system. The bane of our school 
system is excessive localization, as the bane of the Ger- 
man system is excessive centralization. The first 
gives defective system, the second fails to give per- 
sonal and popular interest and enthusiasm. In most 
of our States the school in each District depends upon 
th: voters in that District, and there may be an ad- 
mirable school and a wretched on : withina mile of each 
other, in adjoining towns, or even inthe same town. 
This is, indeed, by no means a rare phenomenon. 
Gradually the States are introducing a system 
of State ivspection somewhat analogous to that 
adopted by England, though not, we think, in any 
State as thorough. Such as it is, however, a system 
of inspection is being adopted by an increasing num- 
ber of States, and with good results. We should ve 
glad to see National appropriations for school pur- 
poses, accompanied with a National inspection more 
thorough than the present Commissioner can make it 
with the powers and facilities given to him. 

The facts respecting education in the Southern 
States are encouraging, and seem to us to entirely 
refute the impression which still exists in the North, 
that the people of the South are opposed to the edu- 
cation of the negro. In fact, from thirty-six to 
seventy-three per cent. of the white children are en 
rolled in the schools of the South; from seventeen 
to sixty-nine per cent. of the negro children. The 
enrollment of the negro children has increased much 
faster than the population ; the colored school popu- 
lation has increased twenty-eight per cent., and the 
enrollment forty per cent., since 1876—77, the first 
year of school statistics which make a comparison 
possible. But more important than these figures is 
the significant fact that both races share alike in the 
school fund, except in Delaware, Maryland, and the 


District of Columbia, in which special provision is 
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made for the negro, and South Carolina, where the 
basis of apportionment is the same for both races, 
but the actual amounts paid depend upon the actual 
attendance. 

A very hopeful sign of progress and promise for 
the future is to be seen in the development of Nor- 
mal instruction, in the increase of Normal schools, 
especially in the South and West, in the mutiplication 
of Teachers’ Institutes and Summer Normals, and in 


the establishment of chairs of pedagogics in several 


colleges and universi‘ies. Four State Universities 
have established such chairs. Of course this looks in 
the direction of making teaching one of the learned 
professions, and giving it the respect and pay of a 
learned profession. 

This very brief review would not be complete with- 


out mentioning the development of the Kindergarten 


schools. These are reported now in no less than 
twenty-seven States and two Territories, their whole 
number having increased to 348, and their pupils to 
17,000, principally in the great cities, and largely 
founded by, and dependent on, the benefactions of the 
wealthy. Why this system is not engrafted on our 
public-school system we do not know. Perhaps from 
the difficulty of securing the right kind of teachers 
and the increased cost involved. 

We have only to add to this brief summary of a valu- 


able report, that Mr. Eaton has the capacity to state 


complicated facts in a clear and concise manner, and 
to group them in such a way as to give the reader 
the best advantage of them ; and that his reports are 
among the very few of the public documents which 
we are always glad to receive, and which we always 
carefully preserve in our library for future and fre- 
quent reference. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
~URING the present year England will spend 
over $15,000,000 for national education—an 


increase of about $400,000 over the expenditure of 


last year. The number of children on the registers 
in England and Wales in 1883 was 4,273,000; the 
proportion of scholars examined in the higher stand- 


-ards is steadily increasing, the number of certificated 


teachers steadily increasing, and the number of 
pupil teachers steadily decreasing. These facts show 
that the English people ure fully awake to the im- 
portance of the educational problem, and are dealing 
with it, as a nation, with increased thoroughness and 
adequacy. The English school system is one of 
growing completeness, and is worthy of careful study 
at our hands. 

The oldest, and numerically the strongest, class of 
schools, according toa recent article in the ‘‘ Andover 
Review,” is under the control of the National Society 
for Promoting the Education of the Poor in the Prin- 
ciples of the Established Church. This society was 
organized in 1817, and until 1870 had full contrel of 
the primary educational interests of England. It 
had schools in every rural parish, under the immedi- 


_ ate superintendency of the rector of the Established 


Church in each locality, and it had schools in all the 
cilies aud towns. It has carried on its work with 
unremitting eariiestness and energy, has extended its 
system and perfected its methods in all parts of Eng- 
land, until its influence has been felt and acknowl- 
edged by religious bodies of every name and kind. 
Religious instruction forms a prominent feature of 
the daily routine, and consists of the study of the 
Bible, with recitations, and of readings in the Book of 
Common Prayer. These national or voluntary 
schools have been developed and are supported by 
the Conservative party, and form still the great 
majority of the- schools in the rural districts ; they 
have opposed every effort to secularize elementary 
education, and they have generally carried their 
point. This society adds to its primary schools a 
large number of normal schools, and prepares more 
teachers for work than all other schools combined. 
Next in order of influence and number of schools is 
the British and Foreign School Society for Promot- 
ting the Education of the Laboring and Manufactur- 
ing Classes of Society, of every Religious Persuasion. 
This society was organized at the close of the last 
century, by a Quaker, whose work was taken up by a 
committee, and subsequently developed into a thor- 
oughly elaborated system ; its professed object is the 
‘*education—Scriptural and secular—of the chil- 
dren of the poor, without distinction of sect or party.” 


_ It is strictly non-sectarian, using the Bible as its only 


book of religious instruction. Its method of pro- 
moting elementary education has been by the train- 
ing of teachers, by the employment of agents and in- 


spectors, by co-operation with other bodies devoted 
to school interests, and by donations of books and 
school material. During the last fourteen years it 
has devoted its energies especially to training col- 
leges, of which it now has four. The majority of 
its elementary schools have passed out from its con- 
trol to that of the School Board. 

The third class of schools are those established 
under the Act of 1370, and known as Board Schools. 
The first two societies have relied upon individual 
and voluntary support ; the last is an effort in the 
direction of national education. By the provisions 
of the law, the Education Department has the work of 
inspecting England and Wales, and of ascertaining 
the exact needs of every community, and of supplying 
new schools, so that every child in the country may 
have the opportunity of primary education ; the in- 
tention being, in the first place, to supplement at all 
points the schools already in existence, and ultimately 
to secure a universal supervision. The first result of 
the establishment of Board Schools was the creation 
of a spirit of intense rivalry in the National Society, 
with the effect of giving to the society a great for- 
ward impulse. In less than ten years these church 
schools have. increased their facilities seventy per 
cent. The principal cause of antagonism on the part 
of the National Society was the matter of re- 
ligious instruction. The law creating the School 
Board provides that grants *‘shall not by made in 
respect of any instruction in religious subjects,” 
and that *‘no by-law shall prevent the withdrawal 
of any children from any religious observances 
or instruction in religious subjects, or shall re- 
quire any child to attend school on any day ex- 
clusively set apart for religious observance by the 
religious body to which his parents shall belong.” It 
is at the option of the School Board whether or not 
it shall have religious instruction in its school, but 
such instruction, if given, must come outside of school 
hours. 

The great advantage which the School Board pos- 
sesses over the other two organizations in the same field 
lies in the fact that it can grant, to any school properly 
organized and conducted, which putsitself under the 
charge of the Education Department, an average of 
#4 per child. It has also the advantage of pos- 
sessing a complete organization for inspection, of 
being able to present exact and detailed reports, and 
of concentrating in the Education Department all the 
interests and forces of the system ; it has the further 
advantage of a definite official support from the 
government grant, from fees paid by scholars, and 
from local taxation. The national schools can se- 
cure government aid only on condition of accepting 
government supervision and inspection. The _ Es- 
tablished Church has, so far, supported its schools 
by large benefactions ; but the volfintary system can 
hardly cope, under all exigencies, with a system 
which provides a regular and certain income. 

In order to enforce the benefits of this system 
upon the poorer classes, the Education Act makes it 
compulsory upon all parents to cause their children 
to ‘receive efficient elementary instruction in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic,” under considerable 
penalties. It further provides that ‘‘ no one shall 
take into his employ any child who is under the age 
of ten years, or who, being over that age, has not ob- 
tained a certificate of his proficiency ” in the branches 
prescribed by the act. A defect in the system has 
has already come to light, in that the law does not fix 
a definite age at which compulsion ends. In Switzer- 
land and Germauy no child can be employed until 
he reaches fourteen years, and even after that time 
he must attend night schools, to keep up his habit of 
learning, until he reaches the age of sixteen years. 
In England, on the other hand, any child may be 
withdrawn from school as soon as he has gone 
through the regular studies, and many clever chil- 
dren do this at a very early age. In Switzerland 
and Germany the average attendance is ninety-five 
per cent., while in England it is only seventy-three 
per cent.; a fact which shows another defect in the 
system. 

To provide for vagrant and vicious children, Day 
Industrial Schools have been established, to which 
such children are committed by a magistrate when 
they have become chronic truants and vagrants. 
One-half the day at these schools is devoted to some 
industry : the making of match-boxes, sacks, paper 
boxes, or, for the girls, sewing, scrubbing, and mak- 
ing slippers. The elementary schools are under the 
charge of three classes of teachers—certificated, as- 
sistant, and pupil teachers—all of whom are required 
to pass prescribed examinations and are promoted 


from one class to another by atest of fitness and 
success. A notable result of the establishment of 
the School Board has been a great beneficial change 
in the secial condition of teachers, in the comfort of 
their surroundings, and in the efficiency of their 
work. The average salaries have been increased 
about thirty per cent., and of the 25,000 certificated 
te chers of elementary schools in England and Wales 
15,000 are furnished with comfortable houses, erected 
on the school grounds ; a result the importance of 
which can hardly be overestimated. In most of the 
large cities the School Board makes its presence and 
work evident to the eye in large, imposing school 
buildings, admirably arranged, and supplied with 
every educational facility. These facts show the im- 
mense importance which England is attaching to 
national education, and may well serve as food for 
thought for all in this country who are begiuning to 
comprehend the magnitude of the need for national 
education here. 
AN OPEN LETTER. 

My Dear Friend : 
OUR questions open a broad subject-—one on 
which I do not know so much as I used to ktiow. 
I understand that we are taught that God isa 
Spirit, and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth. When men speak of God as a 
Person, they probably often conceive of an abstrac- 
tion derived from the concepts of human beings. 
When they speak of a King, they use a figure equally 
deceptive. The only objective knowledge the human 
mind can have of a spirit is of its manifestations as 
aquality. God is love; God is truth ; God ts power. 
Whatever excellence is in human nature is the spirit 
of God, the quality of his attributes manifested in 
us. The only full and perfect manifestation of him 
ever made was that made by Christ. That was full, 
perfeet, and complete ; which is as much as to say 
that Christ was God. In him was all the fullness of 
the Godhead manifested bodily. His object was to 
induce mankind to receive, accept, and manifest the 
same spirit, that we may be one with him as he is 
with the Father; that God may all be inall. This 
spirit convinces us of our sins ; through Christ we be- 
come reconciled to the Infinite Spirit of truth and 
holiness. By sorrow for sin, by faith in Christ, faith 
that tuis is the manifestation of God, that God is 


what he manifests, and that redemption is given to | 


those who yield themselves to the same spirit, we are 
saved from suffering which otherwise we cannot see 
would ever end so long as we exist. It is designated, 
and aptly so, a pardon ; but we are taught, however, 
that it is not, like a pardon, a thing newly granted, 
but is eternal—from the beginning—it always was—. 
and that all who ever have or ever shall manifest Lis 
Spirit are his children. 

Without contrition, love, truth, faith (or the as- 
surance of these unseen things), and hope (or the 
expectation of the welfare they work out), men are 
everywhere vile and miserable. The corruption of 
the heart and the degeneracy of the body act and re- 
act on cach other, to perpetuate sin and death. 
There is no hope for markind except they leave their 
sins and receive the Spirit of love and truth. They 
never began to do this cordially and unitedly till 
Christ came ; that is, till God appeared among them, 
the Perfect Spirit animating the human form. We 
are told that, when the Apostle wrote, there was no 
other name given under heaven among men, whereby 
they might be saved, but Christ ; and though we 
have had many great teachers since, who have suc- 
cessfully advanced mankind in the divine life, I 
believe the Apostle’s sayings still true of to-day. 

But faith is a fact, not a form of words. Men to 
whom ‘‘the Spirit is revealed *—men whose life and 
conduct are,as a fact, the manifestations of that 
Spirit—are not, so far as we are taught, rejected 
because their words ignore Him. Many people can- 
not understand the distinction between thinking 
right and being right. But in theorizing about re- 
ligion the distinction is of the utmost importance. 

Here is a man, who is an honest, straightforward 
laboring man, who knows nothing about law, but 
never did an illegal thing in his life. Not only he 
knows nothing about the law, but we may suppose 
that he regards the law as a system of injustice and 
chicanery. His conduct, however, is lawful. His 
neighbor, a shrewd lawyer, understands law 
thoroughly, and loudly declares his belief that it is 
‘‘the perfection of human reason.” But we do not 
necessarily infer that the conduct of the latter is 
always in conformity with the law. On the other 
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hand, there is nothing inconsistent in supposing him 
to be cunningly violating the law, and assisting its 
violation every day of his professional life. This is 
only an illustration of the principle that there is not 
absolutely necessary connection between thinking 
right on a subject and being right upon it. It is a 
common remark that a man’s ideas may be right and 
his conduct wrong; but most orthodox people have 
yet to learn what is equally true—that the man may 
be right, and yet his ideas all wrong. If the tests 
of opinion which some ecclesiastic organizations 
apply had been applied by Christ, he would doubtless 
have excommunicated all his disciples. It may bea 
very good plan for each church to receive only those 
whose religious opinions conform to its own stand- 
ard ; but this ought to be with a recognition of the 
fact that such exclusion does nt involve any impu- 
tation upon their Christian character. 

Are, then, all ideas alike, and does it follow that 
the preaching of so-called Liberal Christianity is as 
good, if not as true, as any other? Notatall. All 
] have said is that, as I understand the Master, a 
Liberal Christian or a Free Religionist of the wildest 
ideas may be, nevertheless, a ‘‘ Child of God,” and 
saved through Christ, though he does not know it now. 
But when we wish a teacher, we Must have a man 
whose ideas, as well as life, are right. My law-abiding 
neighbor, however cordially | approve him as a citi- 
zen, will not make a good professor in the law- 
school, with his notions on the uselessness and nox- 
iousness of jurisprudence. 

The Unitarians never have and never will make 
great progress in regenerating evil hearts of unbe- 
hef ; not because they are not good Christians, but 
because they have not opinions which awaken such 
hearts ; they cannot receive the weapons of mental 
warfare with which to attack the common mind. To 
my thinking, the Orthodox are not half positive 
enough, andthe Unitarians are too negative. <A very 
fai’ theologian would be made by putting a vigorous 
Unitarian mind into one lobe of a man’s brain, and 
a charitable high Calvinist into the other, and then 
let the mouth utter all that both should dietate—ex- 
cept that one should not deny any statement the other 
made. ‘The Unitarian should extol the excellence of 
human nature when the spirit of truth is manifested 
in its ordinary life ; and the Calvinist should not deny 
a word of it, but should take up the theme and dis- 
sect the abominations the same nature is capable 
of, and inevitably manifests, when its spirit is the 
reverse. The Unitarian should say all he could of 
he humanity of Christ, and bring him as near to our 
hearts as this could do; and the Calvinist should only 
add that this was God, the Wonderful, the Counselor, 
Immanuel, God with us. The Calvinist should arouse 
men by the story of the Cross, should satisfy remorse 
by the Atonement, and present the pardon so freely 
offered to all who will receive; and the Unitarian 
should not deny it, but warn them that faith with- 
out works is dead, and that they must work out their 
own salvation. The Calvinist should say, ‘* This is the 
first and great commandment, Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with all thy heart ;” and the Unitarian 
should add, ‘** And the second is like unto it, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

For want of a genuine spirit of fellowship for 
Christian character, irrespective of opinion, and a 
toleration of diversity vf opinion, many of our 
churches seeia to me to have lost their power; they 
are like one blade of a pair of scissors : the edge may 
be true and sharp, but they cannot cut anything. 
You have seen the boys in winter disporting on the 
ice in the gutters, three pair of skates divided among 
half a dozen boys, each boy hobbling along on one 
foot. That is not skating. Let both feet be shod, 
and drive one by the opposition of the other, and 
what force and speed are attained! Let usall affirm 
what truth we have, and welcome also what others 
affirm. Ido not see that we do much good by merely 
denying what the Unitarians affirm, and I do not see 
but we can go with them so long as they do not deny 
anything that is orthodox. If you think from this 
that I am ‘“ half Unitarian,” very well ; only remem- 
ber that it is only the orthodox half. 

Vegetation cannot exist without the sunlight ; but 
if the woodbine on the north side of my house, or a 
sprouting potato even in my cellar, should say, ‘I 
don’t acknowledge the sun ; I never saw him, and he 
never shone on me,” I should not conclude that 
there was no life there, but should reply, ‘‘ My dear 
woodbine, he has shone on you indirectly, and by re- 
flected rays that you do not recognize, and I know 
it, because I see that you are his handiwork. You 
would grow better if you could get out here in the 


{ full shining, where the light is unmistakable ; but 
even on your north side of the wall, where you think 
you owe nothing to the sun, your life, as well as 
mine, comes from him, and all your denying it does 
not make any difference.” 

Every green leaf belongs to the sun, every pale 
shoot, every blind white sprout yet buried below the 
surface. And every movement of human life toward 
the Divine Spirit of truth and good-will belongs to 
God, through Christ, by whom he came among us; 
and however obscured it be by error or ignorance, or 
dishonored by contradictions and unconsciousness of 
obligation, I believe he will cherish and effectuate 


it, and claim it before us all at lust. 
THE DEACON. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


The Spectator was returning to New York on one of the 
New England roads; as the train drew up at one of the 
stations op the road, a sweet-faced old lady stood on the 
platform, and when the train started she sat behind the 
Spectator. He regretted that she did not sit in front of 
him or across the aisle, for her face bore on it the impress 
of battles bravely fought and won. As the train neared a 
junction with another road, the Spectator’s neighbor became 
very nervous, raised the window, and looked out anxiously 
long before the station wasin sight. When the junction 
was reached, her double stood on the platform. 

‘* Mary, Mary, here Iam !’’ she cried, and the look of 
perplexity and doubt tled from the face on the platform, 
and the old lady number two hurried into the car. When 
the train started, an old gentleman in a broad brimmed 
straw hat anda linen duster, carrying a capacious um- 
brella, entered the car and looked inquiringly at face after 
face. Both old ladies cried out simultaneously, * Mr. 
S.!” Greetings were cordially exchanged, and the old 
gentlemen occupied the vacant half of the seat beside the 
Spectator. He was jolly and serious at the same time. 
When the train started, he leaned over and said: | 

‘Sister M., I don’t suppose you feel that you can speak 
to ordinary people this morning.’’ 

Why, Mr. S.% Why? I don’t understand.”’ 

‘* Why, I supposed you would feel so set up.”’ 

‘*Why, Mr. 8., lam sure] don’t know what you mean.”’ 

**Oh, well, now that your parson is a D.D., I suppose you 
feelithat his mantle has fallen upon you, and you can’t speak 
to ordinary folks.’’ 

** Well, now Mr. 8., of course I am glad that Mr. HII. is a 
D.D.”’ 

Almost fier*ely the old gentleman said, ‘‘ Why should you 
be glad? Do you think that is following out the teachings 
of Christ 

‘* Why, I don’t know that Christ ever said anything about 
D.D.’s. I don’t know what you mean.”’ 

‘‘Have you forgotten your Bible, sister? Didn’t Christ 
say to his disciples, ‘But be ye not called Rabbi.’ What 
else did he mean ¥ Kabbi in those days was used the same 
as D.D. in these days.”’ | 

Here, mildly and quietly, old lady number two broke in: 

Well, Mr. S., doesn’t Rabbi mean teacher 

**It does sometimes, it does sometimes; but then Rabbi 
meant just what D.B. means now. Didn’t Christ say that 
the Scribes and Pharisees loved greetings in the markets, 
and loved to be called by men, Rabbi, Rabbi. I tell you 
preachers are too fond of the world; they like the choice 
seats inthe synagogues, and they enlarge the borders of 
their garments, and they want the uppermost rooms at 
feasts.’’ 

Here old lady number two, with considerable feeling, 
broke in: ; 

** Mr. 8S., who is to blame because the preachers like to be 
known as D.D.’s? Why, it isthe churches that areto blame; 
some of them will not have a man without a handle to his 
name. They want to think of their pastor as D.D.; they 
like to speak of him as Doctor. It is the churches that are 
to blame.’’ 

Old lady number one mildly said : 

‘*] know a good many honest working pastors that have 
D.D. to their names, and Idon’t think it hurts them a bit, 
and I don’t think it hurts our pastor. He graduated at that 
college, and he has been an honor to them, and it is only a 
way of showing their gratitude for what he has dove with 
the knowledge he got inthe college. I don’t believe he will 
be any the jess pastor because he can write D.D. after his 
name than he was before.”’ 

The old gentleman seemed to think it was time to change 
the conversation, and then it became evident that all three 
were not members of the same church, for he broke in with— 

am very much burt!’’ 

‘*Why, what is the matter, Mr. 8.?’’ 

‘‘ Our pastor, Dr. Q., has been and joined the Masons.”’ 

Simultaneons ‘‘ Oh’s’’ came from the lips of the old ladies, 
in such tones that the Spectator knew that they thought the 
depths of depravity had been reached. 

*“‘Joined the Masons! how dreadful!’’ said both in a 
breath. ‘* Couldn’t he find work enough to doin the church 
without going out into the world? Oh, Mr. S8., we are so 
sorry.” 

*“Yes,’’ he said, “‘and I am sorry, too. That is not the 


thing now but science ; he is tending to science all the time; 
he don’t attend to his pastoral work ; he just sits in his 
study studying science. He had better study his Bible. I 
never was so hungry for the truths of the Gospel as I am 
now. lam going to New York on purpose to hear Dr. J. 


[am starving! Dr. Q. hain’t no call to be a pastor; he 
ought to be a lawyer; he is too fond of books.’’ And then, 


only trouble with him; he is so cold ; he don’t think of any- 


in alow, confidential tone, be said, ‘‘ Youremember Sam J., 
who used to live over on the cross-roads ?’’ 

‘* Yes, yes,’’ said both ladies. 

‘*Now, you know, he lives in Hartford. Well, last week | 
met him, and I just took him aside—I heard his church had 
no pastor—and I said to him, ‘** Do you know, I think Dr. 
@. is just the man for your church? Just the man.’’ 
And then | taiked to him, so finally he went down and asked 
Dr. Q. if he would not preach for them next Sunday. 
He said he would if be could find some one to fill his pulpit, 
and I hurried over and sawold Mr. L., an told him if 
Dr. Q. asked him to preach Sunday for himto be sure 
and say yes. He said he would, and Dr. Q. is going to 
preach in Hartford next Sunday, and, between you and me, 
I hope he will suit, for I am tired of science.”’ 

When the train stopped at the Forty-second Street Depot 
Mr. 8. stood up, and, looking at tHe Spectator with a 
quizzical smile, said : 

‘*] hope you have been entertained.’’ 

The Spectator gathered up his books and papers, and 
said, honestly, ‘‘ Yes, I have.’’ 


The Spectator had crossed the Weehawken Ferry, and 
found herself obliged to wait fifteen or twenty minutes for 
atrain. She was very desirous to mail a letter en rowle, 
and to begin it there and to finish it on the train. She had 
paper, but no pencil. She applied to the gate-tender for in- 
tormation ; could he tell her where to find the news-stand ? 
There was no news-stand, but she could get newspapers on 
the train. But she did not want a newspaper ; she wanted to 
buy a pencil: could he tell her where she could get one ? 
No, he did not know where one could be bought ; but he 
had one which was at her service if it would do her any good ; 
it was very blunt. He thereupon produced a stub of a pen- 
cil, Which the Spectator looked at, however, with longing 
eyes, but hesitated to take—she explained : 

‘* But I wanted to use it on the train, sir, and I could not 
return it.” 

**Oh, that’s no matter; I can easily get another. Indeed, 
I think | have another (diving into another pocket and pro- 
ducing a still stubbier pencil ), but (ruefully) it’sshorter than 
the other, or you’d be welcome toit, and (regretfully) I can’t 
leave my place to get you one.”’ 

The Spectator thanked him, took the gift, and wrote and 
mailed her letter. It was alittle thing. But life is made up 
of little things. And, absurd asit may seem to railroad 
presidents, it has made this Spectator more than ever in- 
clined to ride on the West Shore Road whenever that road 
can possibly be made to serve ber purpose. The spirit of 


attendants makes all the difference between traveling that — 


is a delight and traveling that is a burden and a weariness. 


In the course of the Spectator’s wanderings he happened, 
last Sunday, into St. Peter’s Church. He supposes there is a 
St. Peter’s Church in every large city, and it will need to be 
told that this especial memorial of that impetuous saint 
verges towards, if it has not already reached, the ritualistic 


‘order. Although not bred to that church, the Spectator 


makes bold to enjoy the service, and feels that its music, 
even when poor, adds to the worshipful element. And how 
splendid the Psalter is! It gives him a sort of thrilling 
pride—akin to the patriotic feeling that a public demonstra- 
tion in honor of a Governor or a President often gives—in 
the fact that David’s God is his God, and that he is on the 
winning side. But that the Spectator felt this thrill last 
Sunday was due not at all to the droning, mumbling, sing- 
song minister whoread. It was well that the congregation 
had books, and that the Almighty is omniscient, otherwise 


‘there must have been much misunderstanding on the part 


of petitioners and petitioned. And this leads him to ask if it 
is supposed there is aay virtue in such incoherency, or any 
beauty in such tones. That there is piety in them the Spec- 
tator cannot believe. He feels moved on this occasion to 
thank the good *‘ father’’ who preached the short sermon 
for his plain and simple setting forth of the lesson of the 
wondertul change in his character which transformed the 
fiery, tickle Simon into the saint Peter. ~ 


The Spectator, inclearing out some old letters und papers 
the other day, came across the following, which awakened a 
train of associations in his mind, and caused him to be sur- 
prised by his wife with his house-cleaniug only half done, 
and he himself sitting in papers and dustin a veritable 
‘* brown-study.’’ Recalled from it, and reading the letter over 
again, it seemed to hii to express 60 healthy a sentiment 
so admirably, that he forthwith copied down the following 
paragraph from it for the readers of the Union: 


“If I could alter the world a little, I;would give tothe Church 
of Christ that fearless love of the truth and that bold readi- 
ness to accept it, whatever it might prove to be, that would 
make the best Christians the most courageous and absolutely 
unprejudiced and disinterested -investigators in every de- 
partment of science. The Christian should have such a taith 
in the truth, and such a love for its discovery, that all great 
developments of science, all great additions to our knowledge 
of What Is, should comethrough him. And if there were 
those who were fearful that what might be the result of 
such investigations of the great creation would do injury 
to man, I would forbid them to open their mouths on the 
subject, and confine them to teaching mankind what is ex- 
pedient and prudential, and to keeping the young and the un- 
principled in decorous ignorance of knowledge which is lia- 
able to mislead them into error. #ut doubtless the world is 
better made as itis. The exercise of the human mind about 
truth and expediency, the aspiration for that which is un- 
known, and the soiicitude for that which is pernicious, may 
in themselves be equaily essential to our welfare as the at- 
tainment of the truth itself. In all the confusion that I see 
about me I continually find unspeakable comfort in saying 
to myself, ‘ Providence is wiser than lam.’ ”’ 
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Aug. 1884. 
THE VISION AND THE KNOCK. 


By Susan COoLipGe. 
trance of golden afternoon 
Lay on the Judean skies . 

The trance of vision, like aswoon, 

Sealed the Apostle’s eyes. 
Upon the roof be sat and saw 
Angelic hands let down and draw 
Again the mighty vessel full 
(of beasts and birds innumerable. 


Three times the heavenly vision fell, 
Three times the Lord’s voice spoke, 
When Peter, loath to break the spell, 
Roused from his trance, and woke, 
To hear a common sound and rude, 
Which jarred and shook his solitude— 
The knocking at the doorway near, 
Where stood the two from Cwsarea. 


And should he heed, or should he stay ’ 
Scarce had the vision fled— 

Perchance it might return that day, 
Perchance more words be said 

By the Lord’s voice ’—he rises slow ; 

Again the knocking; he must go; 

Nor guessed, while going down the stair, 

That {twas the Lord who called him there. 


Had he sat still upon tbe roof, 
Wooing the vision long, 

The Gentile world had missed the truth, 
And heaven one ‘‘sweet new song.”’ 
Souls might have perished in blind pain, 

And the Lord Christ have died in vain 
For them ;—he knew not what it meant, 
Kut Peter rose, and Peter went. 


(oh, souls which sit in upper air, 
Longing for heavenly sight, 

Glimpses of truth all fleeting-fair, 
Set in unearthly light,— 

Is there no knock iaz heard below, 

For which you should arise and go, 

Leaving the vision, and again 

Bearing its message unto men ” 


Sordid the world were vision not ; 

But fruitless were your stay : 
So, having seen the sight, and got 

The message, baste away. 
Though pure and bright thy higher air, 
And hot the street and dull the stair, 
Still, get thee down, for who shall know 
Tis not the Lord who knocks below ? 


THE SCHOOLS OF NORWAY. 
By H. H. Bovesen, 

HE country schoolmaster is a familiar figure in 

Norwegian literature ; and the fact speaks volumes 
that he is treated both by poet and painter not as a seri- 
ous but as a comic character. Asbjérnsen tells a de- 
lightful story, which in its time, no doubt, was typical, 
about one of these pretentious charlatans, who, during 
a lesson in geography, informed his -pupils that the 
Turks had snouts like a pig. The dramatist Riis has 
amplified and popularized the same figure, and the 
great painter Tidemand has portrayed him with admira- 
ble correctness. There used to be a saying among the 
peasants, When a boy was crippled or in any way mis- 
shapen, that he would do, at any rate, for aschoolmaster ; 
and surprise wax frequently expressed if a man who 
was physically normal selected such a calling. The 
schoolmaster went in a circuit from farm to farm, and, 
being selected chiefly for his orthodoxy, furnished in 
other branches only the scantiest instruction. The 
honor of having displaced this vicious system belongs 
chiefly to asmall number of enthusiastic young men who 
devoted their lives and fortunes to the establishment 
of what are called ‘‘ Peasants’ High Schools,” whose 
end and aim was to arouse the people to a sense of its 
dignity, to familiarize it with its own history, and to 
stimulate it to independent thought. The men who 
undertook this task were not to be baftled by social 
ostracism or official oppression. (n the contrary, they 
expected it, and might perhaps not have succeeded so 


well without it. They discarded entirely the tradi- 


tional modes of teaching, and adopted a kind of Socratic 
method, which alternated with song, lectures, and con- 
versation. The teaching was severely democratic ; the 
instructors themselves usually spoke the peasant tongue 
(which is very different from that of the cultured classes), 
often lived in peasant style, and a few even dressed 
in peasant costumes. To make their identification with 
‘‘the people’ complete, some also had the heroism to 
marry peasant girls. The bureaucracy (who until with- 
in two months governed Norway) found these zealots ex- 
tremely amusing, the caricaturists held them up for 
ridicule, and the church denounced them. Neverthe- 
less, their enthusiasm proved contagious, and their in- 
fluence in bringing about the recent peaceful revolution 
in Norwegian politics is, no doubt, much greater than 
would appear on the surface. 

Another effect of this educationa] experiment was to 
make the old methods of popular instruction obsolete, 
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The government, if it did not wish to see the whole 
people drift into radicalism, was forced to bestir itself, 
and a kind of free intermediate schools, corresponding 
remotely to our common schools, was established in the 
country districts. These were called ‘‘ Amts-schools,” 
which means county schools, and were under church 
and government supervision. They were intended 
chiefly to counteract the democratic tendencies of the 
‘* Peasants’ High Schools,” and they recommended 
themselves to the peasants by the fact that they were 
tree, which the ‘‘ High Schools” were not. As far as I 
can learn, they have not accomplished their mission as 
bulwarks of the throne, though I am informed that 
they rejoice in a considerable patronage. The demo- 
cratic leaven has permeated the body politic in Norway 
to such an extent that no educational measure, however 
thorough, would now suflice to counteract it. 

The so-called secondary instruction in Norway, ¢. g., 
the instruction which prepares for the University, the 
army, and general business, is modeled after the Ger- 
man pattern. Every city of any consequence has its 
Latin og Realskole, which is partly maintained at the 
expense of the State, though the pupils, as a rule, are 
required to pay for their tuition. Of these schools I 
have the liveliest recollection ; and | may perhaps be 
permitted to relate one frivolous anecdote before enter- 
ing upon the serious consideration of their scope and 
usefulness. It occurred during a lesson devoted to the 
criticism of our Norwegian compositions, and the topic 
upon which,we were exercising our embryonic literary 
skill was ‘“The Human Body.” One young man of 
eleven, whose composition was just being read, de- 
scribed the hands as follows: ‘t The hands are used for 
grabbing things. They have five fingers each, and 
these have at the tips a horny substance called nails, 
which are pink at the base, and ace a black rim along 
the upper edge.” The poor fellow had his ears boxed 
for this addition to natural science ; but he assured me 
afterwards that the remark had been offered in good 
faith, and was not humorously intended. The ‘ Latin 
and Practical Schools” (which is a free but tolerably 
correct translation) embrace a period of eleven years. 
A boy enters at the age of seven or eight, and is then 
put into the ‘‘ First Common Class” (Fr/lesclasze). 
ivery year he is expected to advance one class until he 
reaches the Sixth Common Class’. If, however, he fails 
to attain a certain average of marks he is compelled to 
‘‘remain behind.” At the end of his sixth year he has 
to determine whether he wishes to go to the university 
or to the army, which are the two normal careers for 
Norwegians of ‘‘ genteel birth.” To hold office under 
the government, whether it be in the civil or the military 
service, is the aspiration of all who have enjoyed educa- 
tional advantages. More honor is there accorded to an 
otlicial position than anywhere else in Europe, except 
perhaps in Germany, and the result is that for more 
than half a century most of the talent of the nation has 
been crippled by being forced into the official strait- 
jacket. Nevertheless, it is natural that a father should 
wish for his son a position as honored and intluential as 
his own, and he therefore decides, often without refer- 
ence to the boy’s own inclination, to let him pass 
through the Latin division of the school. Here he de- 
votes himself for five consecutive years to the task of 
unfitting himself for the century in which his lot is 
cast. His mind is given a retrospective tendency ; he 
is taught to leek with suspicion upon everything 
modern, and be profuse in his admiration of ancient 
and obsolete civilizations, In the monotonous routine 
of the school-room, continuing with few intermissions 
from his seventh to his eighteenth or nineteenth year, 
all freedom of movement is crippled and all originality 
of thought is discouraged. All that is beautiful in na- 
ture and science is permitted to remain to him a sealed 
book, while disquisitions on Greek accents and prosody 
or the Roman gevtex take the place of studies in con- 
temporary literature and politics. 

If he commits a misdemeanor he sccepts the task of 
memorizing a hundred lines from Homer or Virgil as an 
indifferent substitute for a flogging. Every Saturday 
the head master (or rector, as he is called in Norway) 
comes to inspect the ‘‘ character books’’ in which the 
marks for each recitation are recorded ; and the culprit 
whose average has fallen below the required minimum 
reaches him with trembling hand his book, and is in- 
formed that his presence is demanded at the end of the 
hour in the ‘‘ rector’s” office, where there will be weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth. 

1 do not think I was a bad boy in my school days ; 
but when I think of the majority of the men to whom 
my mental training was intrusted, they mostly strike me 
as curiosities—results of a miserably inadequate sys- 
tem—strangers and exiles in the nineteenth century. 
They, no doubt, did me more good than may be appar- 
ent tome; but when I consider how much more they 
might have benefited me, if they had been the right 
sort of men, I feel that I have a righteous grudge against 
them. Many have waked up to this consciousness in 
Norway, of recent years, and, from all accounts, I con- 
clude that, though the system yet remains the same, im- 
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proved methods of teaching have been introduced, and 


the rod is not so liberally applied as a corrective of 
morals and an intellectual stimulus. One great and 
radical change, which cannot be sufficiently commended, 
is the establishment of two courses, both leading, if de- 
sired, to the University, and the eonsequent dethrone- 


ment of Latin and Greek as the sine qua non of liberal _ 


culture. The 2-al or practical course, in which scientific 
studies and modern languages are substituted for the 
ancient tongues, is of equal honor with the classical 
course, and leads, like the latter, to appointments in 
certain branches of the government service. Especially 
has (the usefulness of the University been greatly ex 

tended by this reform, and scientific lectures by the 
ablest men whom the country affords are now accessible 
to those to whom science is a serious business, and not 
merely to such as could spare for it a few hours a week 
from their more important preoccupation with the things 
of Greece and Rome. Scientific research of the kind 
that is pursued at the German universities has never had 
many devotees in Norway, and there are but few Norse 
names which figure in the text-books of science. This 
circumstance is, I think, not due to any lack of aptitude 
for scientific investigation, but rather to a vicious sys 
tem of education which subordinated contemporary con 

cerns to the affairs of two thousand years ago. The 
pride which I felt in my boyhood at being a Latin-school 
boy, and not one of those inferior creatures called ‘‘ Real 
ists,” is perhaps not yet an obsolete feeling in the land 
of my birth, but it is obviously obsolescent.. And prob- 


ably the time is not distant when it will be the Realists — 


who have the upper hand, and will repay centuries of 
scorn with a scientific curiosity regarding the formation 
of the Latinists’ craniums. 

The experiment of making Latin and Greek optional 
studies, and admitting the *‘ Realists” tothe University, 
was, | am inclined to think, tried in better faith in Nor 
way than in Germany. The report of the Faculty of 
Berlin which has given the classicisats so much comfort 
was an ¢. parte statement, if not a plea for the old state 
of things, as was very ably shown in a recent article 
in the ‘‘ Atlantic Monthly.” University faculties are 
naturally conservative, and they look with distrust upon 
everything which they do not know, or which is at 
variance with their habit of mind. They cannot, there- 
fore, be expected to make innovations of their own ac- 
cord ; and history shows that they have never intro 
duced an educational reforin until forced to do so by 
public opinion or govermental presxure. Nevertheless, 
the Faculty of the University of Norway comprises rt 
the present time a larger number of abie and progrestive 
men than that of any other Scandinavian university ; 
and they are determined that the educational value of 
science as an agency of mental training shall be fairly 
tested, ar.d not prejudged on defective evidence. 

The complaint which is so frequently heard, that the 
age plays havoc with all our most cherished institutions, 
has had another recent exemplification in the edaea- 


tional history of Norway. Eighteen vears ago, when I. 
left school, the day was a very solemn one, when we 


received our honorable dismissal to the University. 
The entrance examination to the latter institution was 


then conducted by the faculty in Christiania, and when 


the result of the written part was published, we cele- 
brated the event by a grand festival, at which youthful 
oratory of the flowery kind, and with a mythological 
flavor, voiced the festal mood of our new “ academical 
citizenship.” This festival was known as the “‘ Russelag,”’ 
and was the bright beacon which beckoned us from the 
obscurity of school-boys to the bright eminences where 
‘the sons of the Muses” only dwell. This latter appel- 
lation we particularly gloried in, and looked down upon 
all who had no academical degree as prosy Philistines. 
In the songs which we sang (and which, by the way, 
most of us sang well),'this lofty disdain of prose—of com 
monplace, utilitarian reality—was invariably the key- 
note ; and yet I have seen some of the very men who 
then sang so exultingly go hungry from house to house 
in Chicage, and beg miserable prosperous Philistines 


to loan them fifty cents wherewith to appease their hun- — 


ger. (ne I met as clerk in a drug-store, where he was 
so ashamed of his occupation that he denied his identity ; 
a third one was a habitual patron of free lunches, and 
ended his career as a pianist in a resort of doubtful 
repute. And yet he, like his three unfortunate 
brethren, was an excellent Latinist, and probably could 
have given many an American professor ‘‘ points” on 
Greek accents. Greek accents, howover, have in Chi- 
cago no marketable value, while positive practical know}- 
edge has. It is a dangerous thing to have a too profound 
disdain of prose ; for in the struggle for existence the 
Philistine is apt to survive, at the expense of the ‘‘ sons 
of the Muses.” It is our duty to study the world which 
surrounds us, and to acquaint ourselves with its laws, in 
order that we may be able to wrest from reality every 
advantage which it offers us. It is this study which 
makes useful and prosperous citizens, and if it be too 
absorbing to leave much time for Latin and Greek, so 
much the worse for Latin and Greek. 

Pardon the digression, which was occasioned by a too 
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vivid recollection of the fate of some of those who shared 
my ‘‘ Russelag.” The state of affairs is now greatly 
changed. By making the classic studies optional the 
State has obliterated the distinction between lay and 
learned—between Philistines and ‘‘sons of the Muses.” 
Realists may now participate in the ‘‘ Russelag,” and 
wear the long-tasseled student-cap. The candidates for 
entrance to the University are no longer required to go 
to Christiania, but may be examined by their former 
teachers at their respective schools, and the honorable 
dismissal from a certain number of schools, upon which 
the State hus conferred the authority to prepare stu- 
dents, gives the right to ‘‘ academical citizenship.” 

It will, then, be seen that the schools of Norway, though 
not yet abreast of those of Germany, are in sympathy 
with the scientific spirit of the age, and are making 
rapid progress toward greater usefulness. The Liberal 
majority in the Storthing, which now have come into 
power, have always shown themselves the friends of the 
schools, and it is therefore probable that a more com- 
plete reform in the direction of utilitarian education will 
be carried out in the near future. 


MOSLEM SCHOOLS. 
By J. AcvGusTus JOHNSON. 

VOLUTION in education is illustrated in the con- 

trast between American and Moslem schools. As 
L walked through the narrow streets of Beirfit, within 
the walls I heard an unaccountable clatter of tongues, 
which so piqued my curiosity that [{ traced the sound to 
its source. Looking through an epen door, | saw, seated 
in rows upon the floor, more than forty barefooted, 
shaven-pated boys, all swaying their bodies backward 
and forward from their hips. Each held a book on his 
knees, and repeated aloud the letters or words which 
constituted the lesson of the day. This was a Moslem 
primary school. Each boy had left his shoes at the 
door, and the endless vocal repetition of his task, ac- 
companied by a rhythmic rocking of his body, seemed 
to be the aim of his life. The teacher was evidently 
blind, and was guided by his ear alone in his ministra- 
tions, which consisted principally in keeping his flock 
well down to their work. His trained ear recognized 
each accustomed voice, and detected any unusual sound. 
When any expected voice failed to repeat its “alef,” 
‘‘ba,” ‘‘tha,” or when a whisper or a giggle illegiti- 
mately replaced the proper gutturals, down came the 
long rod, with the unerring skill of a practiced hand, 
upon the head of the offender, no matter how distant 
from the master, who thus recalled him to a sense of 
duty, and started him off again with his melancholy 
note. 

The teachers, like the boys, sat upon the matting which 
constituted the only furniture of the room, and they all 
sat upon their heels. By the teacher was a small jug of 
water, ornamented with a side nozzle, from which they 
all drank, in turn, as only Orientals can drink, by pour- 
ing water down their open throats without swallowing. 
There were no windows in this single room, no fireplace 
or chimney, no chair, bench, or desk; and here the 
young idea was taught to shoot in a most lame and aim- 
less manner. ‘The books were not adapted to the various 
ages of the boys; one text-book alone served for all, no 
matter how they differed in attainments, and this book 
was the Koran, or Moslem Bible, to them the source of 
all knowledge and the all-sufficient fountain of wisdom, 
which, should all other books be destroyed, would con- 
tain all that is worth knowing. From it the youngest 
learned his letters and the eldest drew his creed and his 
morality. 

The Turkish system of primary schools, though very 
defective, is general in its application. The Govern- 
ment establishes one in each district, so that every boy 
who will may learn to read and write. But the ditti- 
culties of mastering the Arabic, Persian, and Turkish 
languages are very great. The language of the street 
and the family is very different from that of the poet 
and the professor. One kind of writing is consecrated 
to copying the Koran, another to legal documents, and 
still another for commercial purposes. 

Instruction is almost gratuitous, and is generally con- 
nected with the mosques and other religious foundations. 
It is said that ninety-five per cent. of Mussulman chil- 
dren attend these schools, and are taught the elements 
of orthography and arithmetic, reading and writing, 
and the principles of morality and religion. In the 
academies established by the Turkish Government at 
Constantinople the instruction comprehends Arabic syn- 
tax and grammar; composition; sacred, Ottoman, and 
universal history ; geography, and the elements of geom- 
etry. In the colleges pupils are taught to read the Ke- 
ran correctly, and such sciences as have been transmitted 
by the old Arabic writers and as are within the compre- 
hension of their professors. 

The schools are closed only on feast days, and the 
pupils have no other vacation. They are all received in 
the same class. ‘They bring their dinner with them. 
The master draws from these dishes his own subsistence 
and that of his family, and he sells whatever remains. 


Many of the pedagogues are blind and simple; and at 
one time, says M. Guys, French Consul at Aleppo, 
in 1854, their testimony was not taken in courts of 
justice. 

The following is one of the anecdotes related of them : 
‘Tired of going to school every day, without vacations, 
the children conceived a plan for obtaining a holiday. 
They agreed to say to the Sheikh on his arrival, when 
kissing his hand, ‘ What isthe matter? Are you ill? 
How pale you are! Heavens! how you are changed. 
You must be very ill,’ etc. Hearingall this, the Sheikh 
believed himself very ill, and went home; and, in spite 
of the remonstrances of his hareem, he put himself to 
bed and sent for the barber—the medical attendant of 
the family.” 

No provision has been made by the Government for 
the education of girls. Some very young girls have 
gone to the primary schools, and wealthy families some- 
times allow their daughters to be instructed at home. 
But since the American and English missionaries have 
opened female schools in all the large towns, the women 
are more generally instructed. 

Syria, with a population of 1,500,000 of souls, and 
covering an area of 70,000 square miles, has no school 
fund or tax of its own; its schools, like those of the 
Turkish provinces, being supported by the mosques or 
religious establishment. The superiority of the Prot- 
estant and Catholic schools is fully recognized, and 
while Moslems are prejudiced against all schools of other 
creeds, they are improved by the competition, and they 
are now able to secure a better class of teachers from 
the graduates of other schools. The Beirfit Protestant 
College at Beirfit is a standing model both as to archi- 
tecture, arrangement, and curriculum. Its faculty is 
composed of men of high attainments in science and in 
languages, and they command the respect of Orientals 
of every creed. And yet, owing to the unchangeable 
customs of the East, within the sound of this college 
bell the blind Moslem teacher still instructs the Arab 
urchins with stick and Koran as his only apparatus, and 
in a single class. 


THREE NOTABLE TEACHERS. 
].—MARK HOPKINS, D.D. 


R. HOPKINS is a teacher in the old-fashioned 

and true sense of the word, and it is this charac- 
teristic which explains the enthusiastic declaration of 
President Garfield, that he ‘‘ would rather spend four 
years with Mark Hopkins in a shanty than the same 
period surrounded by the best appliances of the German 
universities.” Dr. Hopkins represents, in a word, the 
personal, individual method ; his endeavor is not so 
much to give instruction as to teach men how to instruct 
themselves. One can hardly imagine some teacliers out- 
side their class-rooms and apart from the apparatus of 
pedagogy, so dependent are they on these auxiliaries ; 
but Dr. Hopkins could teach as well! in one place as in 
another, and would go on without a’text-book as readily 
as with one. Indeed, the books which he has written 
have probably been constructed in the class-room, and 
have taken form in the conversational discussions be- 
tween teacher and student. 

The fundamental quality of Dr. Hopkins’s teaching 
is its wholeness and its essential naturalness. He 
has endeavored to put into practice Goethe’s maxim, to 
live in ‘‘the whole, the good, and the true,” and his 
long work as an instructor bears abundant evidence 
that the man and the teacher have never been sepa- 
rated. Students who have gone from his class-room to 
special courses elsewhere, and come under the instruc- 
tion of university instructors in further and higher 
studies, have never forgotten the large and adequate 
conception of man and of life which was borne in upon 
them by Dr. Hopkins’s teaching, and have found in that 
whole and rounded presentation a safeguard against 
partial views, and an inspiration to generous; culture and 
to wide outlook upon knowledge and life. Such stu- 
dents have met teachers of larger philosophical attain- 
ments, but none of truer philosophic spirit ; and the 
spirit of a teacher is the element which goes out of him 
and into his pupils. 

The studies of senior year at Williams College, under 
the direction of Dr. Hopkins, have constituted an intel- 
ligent and adequate attempt to study, not faculties an 
aspects of man, but man himself. The teacher uses 
freely the divisions and the nomenclature of metaphys. 
ical study, but only as a matter of convenience ; he never 
breaks man’s nature up into fragments, or divides the 
mind as the phrenologists do the brain ; his analysis is 
always a step toward an inevitable synthesis of facul- 
ties, and the final impression is a vivid and rounded 
conception of man as a personality. 

Dr. Hopkins speaks as directly to the consciousness 
of the students as Socrates did to the consciousness of 
his Athenian listeners. He is in large measure emanci- 
pated from the use of text-books, for this reason ; in 
fact, he evolves his system of philosophy out of each 
succeeding class by an appeal to common experience. 
It was said of Professor Pearce’s recitations at Cam- 


bridge, that to attend them was to be present at thi 
birth of mathematics ; to sit under Dr. Hopkins is to 
witness the construction of a system of philosophy out 
of the raw material. There is nothing esoteric or my- 
tical about it; the universal facts of experience are 
simply brought out and put in their logical order. 
There is no attempt to make philosophy a ‘‘ cult” of 
any kind ; the effort is constantly to simplify its state. 

ments, and to show its naturalness and rationality. Dr. | 
Hopkins would find all his facts in the experience of 
untrained men as truly as in the minds of philosophers 
themselves. 

Intellect and character lie close together in Dr. Hop 
kins’s teaching, and he permits no divorcement betwee 
them ; the thought must end in action, and the action 
becomes character. It is this quality which imparts to 
his instruction a peculiarly inspiring impulse, and makes 
men morally cleaner and stronger by reason of their 
contact with him. In morals, as in philosophy, his 
principles are few and primary ; he builds upon founda 
tions that are simple and massive. 

Of his manner in the class-room, how many pleasant 
things are remembered by his students! His geniality, 
courtesy, and humor are charming qualities, and have 
added not a little to his popularity and usefulness. He 
is alert, shrewd, and almost unerring in dealing with in 
dividuals ; finding always the approachable point, and 
getting the fact he is after, apparently without effort. 
His ability to draw men out, to make them think on 
their fect, and to persuade them to express their 
thoughts clearly, is a very rare gift, and marks him «as 
one of that small and noble class who are born to teach, 
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I]1.—JACOB ABBOTT. 

Prominent among the pioneers of female education 
in this country must be placed the name of Jacob 
Abbott, whose Mount Vernon School in Boston was 
one of the tirst seminayes in the country founded 
to give to young women an education approaching in 
excellence that which New England had long viven to 
her sons. The Mount Vernon School was established 
in Boston in the spring of 1829. Mr. Jacob Abbott was 
invited to engage in its establishment, and at the open 
ing of the school, on June 1, took entire charge of it. 
Hlere he first put into practice the principles, very radi 
cal at that time, which always characterized his teach 
ing. The foundations of his school rested upon self 
government. The scholars were encouraged to make 
their own selection of studies, under the guidance of their 
parents or guardians, and much of the discipline of the 
school was left to their discretion. There was only one 
rule in the school, and even this was adopted by a vote 
of the pupils themselves. Perhaps the best account of 
both this and many other peculiarities of Mr. Abbott's 
maragement may be taken from ‘‘ A Description of the 
Mount Vernon School,” printed (not published) with 
the purpose of acyuainting strangers, and more especially 
new scholars, with its internal arrangements. ‘‘ You 
will observe on one side of my desk a metallic plate, 
upon which are marked, in gilded letters, ‘Study 
Hours.’ This is upright, but is so attached that it can _ 
fall over from above, and thus be in a horizontal posi. 
tion ; or it will rest in an inclined position, half down. 
Now, when this study card is up, it is a signal . 
for silence and study ; when it is half down, each 
scholar may leave ,her seat and whisper, but she 
must do nothing which will] disturb the others. When 
it is down, all the duties of the school are suspended, and 
scholars are left entirely to their liberty.’’ This rule 
could be suspended only at the direction of the teacher, 
or during some very uncommon occurrence. The 
teachers had no authority to give consent to their 
scholars to disregard it, and in all emergencies the pupils 
were obliged to act on their own responsibility in laying 
aside its provisions. In fact,the obedience to this one 
was enforced by no punishment for its violation, 
and often the school-room was left without a teacher or 
monitor, ‘and apparently did not suffer from the ab. 
sence. 

‘“‘This regulation, then,” so Mr. Abbott said, ‘ is 
the only one which can properly be called a rule of the 
school. There are a great many arrangements and 
plans relating to the instruction of the pupils, but no 
other specific rules relating to their conduct. You are, 
of course, expected to be under the same moral obliga. 
tions which rest upon you elsewhere. Whenever any. 
thing wrong was done in the school, I generally state 
the case, and request the individuals who have done it 
to let me know. They do it sometimes by notes and 
sometimes in conversation ; but they always doit. The 
plan always succeeds.” All serious cases of wrong-doing 
in the school were managed by Mr. Abbott by appeal 
ing, directly and openly, to the conscience of the offend- 
er. There were, however, a number of little trans- 
gressions too small to be individually worthy of serious 
attention, and yet needing regulation. These misde- 


meanors were tried, half in jest and half in earnest, by 
a sort of court, but any young lady who chose to be 
free from its jurisdiction could signify that wish and be 
exempt from it. The decision was left wholly to jurors 
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composed of the scholars themselves, and the sentence 
pronounced was always something real, but slight. 

Many minor matters were left to the scholars them. 
selves to decide by vote, and the ordinary routine of 
school business was instrusted to a variety of officers, 
whose duties were systematically assigned. 

The exertion by the Principal of a decided moral and 
religious influence over the hearts of his pupils was one 
of the prime objects of the school. The means em 
ployed for this were general religious exercises with the 
school as a whole, voluntary and special meetings on 
Saturday afternoons, and personal religious instructions 
by means of notes, which, however, were always begun 
by the pupil. The nature of the religious instruction 
afforded is indicated by the ‘‘ Young Christian,’? which 
originated in Mr, Abbott’s informal talks to his scholars. 
These he afterwards put into book form, subsequently 
following out the same method of instruction in the 
‘* Corner-Stone” and the ‘‘ Way to do Good.” 


ARNOLD, D.D. 


No teacher has ever lived who has won a more envi- 
able reputation among instructors than Thomas Arnold, 
of Rugby. This is, indeed, partly due to the fortuitous 
circumstance that he had two famous writers for his 
biographers— Mr. Thomas Hughes, in ‘‘ Tom Brown at 
Rugby,” which is a picture of the school, and so of the 
teacher's work ; and Dean Stanley, in ‘‘ The Life and 
Correspondence of Thomas- Arnold, D.D.,” an almost 
ideal memoir. But, on the other hand, it is to be said 
that no ordinary man could have awakened the enthu- 
siasm of two such men as Thomas Hughes and Dean 
Stanley. 

This power to awaken enthusiasm is at once the rarest 
and the most valuable qualification in a teacher. Influ- 
ence is more than information ; inspiration is more than 
instruction: Of this truth the career of Thomas Arnold 
is a striking illustration ; for though he was a man of 
excellent scholarship, there undoubtedly have been 
many head masters greatly his inferior as principals 
though his superior in scholastic acquirement. His first 
aim in his work was to produce character; scholarship 
was always, in -his thought, subordinate ; and the only 
character which he recognized as true and pure and 
good was Christian character. 
all his administration of the school ; in all his appoint- 
ments of assistants ; in all his dealings with pupils. 

‘* What I want,” said he, in a letter of inquiry for an 
assistant, ‘‘is aman who is a Christian and a gentle- 
man, and one who has common sense and understands 
boys. . . . If one must give way, I prefer activity of 
mind and an interest in his work to high scholarship ; 
for the one may be acquired far more easily than the 
other.”’ In another letter to a master on his appoint- 
iment, he thus detined his duties: ‘‘ The qualifications 
-which I deem essential to the due performance of a 
master’s duties here may in brief be expressed as the 
spirit of a Christian anda ventleman : that a man should 
enter upon his business as a substantial and most im- 
portant duty ; that he should devote himself to it as the 
especial branch of the ministerial calling which he has 
chosen to follow ; that, belonging to a great public insti- 
tion and standing in a public and conspicuous station, 
he should study things ‘ lovely and of good report’—that 
is, that he should be public-spirited, liberal, and enter- 
ing heartily into the interest, honor, and general re- 
spectability and distinction of the society which he has 
joined ; and that he should have sufficient vigor of mind 
and thirst for knowledge to persist in adding to his own 
stores without neglecting the full improvement of those 
whom he is teaching.” | 

This aim to produce Christian character subordinated 
everything else. On one occasion he brought himself 
und his school into a fire of hot criticism by sending a 
boy away, for no special fault, but only because he was 
convinced that the pupil was not getting anything of 
real and permanent good out of the school, and conse- 
quently was inflicting upon ita real though negative evil 
influence. ‘‘ He would,” says Dean Stanley, ‘‘ retain 
boys after offenses which, considered in themselves, 
would seem to many almost deserving of expulsion ; 
he would request the removal of others for offenses 
which to many would seem venial. In short, he was 
decided by the ultimate result on the whole character of 
the individual, or on the general state of the school.” 
On one occasion he had been obliged to send away 
several boys, and a spirit of insubordination and revolt 
showed itself in consequence. ‘‘It is not necessary,” 
said he to the pupils assembled in chapel, ‘‘ that this 
should be a school of three hundred, or of one hundred, 
or of fifty boys ; but it 7s necessary that it should be a 
school of Christian gentlemen.” How essential he 
thought the Christian religion to be to any true system 
of education, and the spirit with which he dealt with 
it in the case of those who differed radically from him 
in religious opinion, is strikingly illustrated by a letter 
written toa Unitarian parent of one of his boys. He 
had commenced to speak to the boy on the subject of 
religion, and found that he had been educated as a Uni- 
tarian ; whereupon he wrote to the pupil’s parents: ‘‘ On 


This controlled bim in } 


| honor. 


inquiring to what persuasion his parents belonged, I 
found that they were Unitarians. I felt myself there- 
fore unable to proceed, because, as nothing would be 
more repugnant to my notions of fair dealing than to 
avail myself indirectly of my opportunities of influ- 


encing a boy’s mind contrary to the religious belief of. 


his parents, without giving them the fullest notice, so, 
on the other hand, when the differences of belief are so 
great, I could not at all enter into the subject without 


enforcing principles wholly contrary to those in which . 


your son has been brought up. This difficulty will in- 
crease with every half year that he remains at the 
school, us he will be gradually coming more and more 
under my immediate care ; and I can neither suffer any 
of those boys with whom Iam more immediately cop- 
nected to be left without religious instruction, nor can 
I give it in his case, without unavoidably imparting 
views wholly different from those entertained by the 
persons whom he is naturally most disposed to love and 
Under these circumstances, I think it fair to 
state to you what line I shall feel bound to follow, after 
the knowledge which | have gained of your son’s relig- 
ious belief. In everything I should say to him on the 
subject, I should use every possible pains and delicacy 
to avoid hurting his feelings with regard to his relations ; 
but at the same time, I cannot avoid laboring to impress 
on him what is my belief are the most valuable truths 
in Christianity ; and which, I fear, must be sadly at va 
riance with the tenets in which he has been brought up.” 

In his estimate of pupils, as in his selection of teach- 
ers and his administration of the school, moral qualities 
always had a higher place than purely sclolastic or 
intellectual attainments. ‘“‘If there be one thing on 
earth,” said he, ‘‘ which is truly admirable, it is to see 
God's wisdom blessing an inferiority of natural powers, 
where they have been honestly, truly, and zealously 
cultivated.” In speaking of a pupil of this character 
he once said, ‘‘ I would stand to that man, Aat tn hand.” 
It was this supreme fidelity to character, as the one 
thing needful, that gave Dr. Arnold the entl usiastic 
reverence of his pupils, and endowed him with such 
power to arouse in them not only an enthusiasm for the 
highest moral qtalities, but also for the best scholar- 
ship. 

With which glance at a single phase of Dr. Arnold’s 
character we must ‘eave this picture, too brief indeed 
for its admirable subject, but too long for our limited 
space. 
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LEARNING AND LUMBER. 


By WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 


HE problem of pedagogy relates not only to the 
subjects taught, but to the method of teaching. 
The question whether Greek shall be taught in the high 
schools, and the question whether the degree of Bache- 
lor of Arts shall be conferred on students who have not 
studied Greek, are important (juestions ; but the need of 
rearranging the courses of study, great as that may be, 
is less urgent than the need of teaching well whatever is 
taught. The defects and failures in our systems of pub- 
lic instruction are due less to the fact that the branches 
in which instruction is given are not sufficiently ‘‘ prac- 
tical,” than to the fact that the methods of instruction 
are cumbrous and complex and overloaded with non- 
essentials. 

Pupils in the public schools are kept at work upon 
arithmetic from eight to ten years. Is it necessary to 
devote so much time to this one science’ The reason 
why one-seventh of the years allotted to human life are 
consumed upon the study of arithmetic is that the sci- 
ence has been ‘‘ developed” in most of our text-books to 
a needless extent ; @ great many superfluous subjects are 
introduced ; the applications of arithmetic to all man- 
ner of possible and impossible transactions are extended 
so far that life becomes a burden to many a pupil before 
the book is finished. If the teaching were confined to 
the simple arithmetical processes and the more commcn 
operations of mechanical and commercial life, a suffti- 
cient knowledge of the science could be imparted, and 
two or three years saved for other studies. The same 
criticism applies with equal force to geography and 
grammar. 

Does it not also apply to;the higher education ? Does 
not the gravamen of the complaint respecting the clas- 
sical teaching in our academies and colleges lie against 
the way in which the classics are taught rather than 
against the fact that they are taught? Is it not possi- 
ble to give pupils a better knowledge of Latin and Greek 
than they now get in much less time than they devote to 
these studies ? Such seems to be the judgment of many 
modern students of pedagogy. Here, for example, is a 
formidable arraignment of modern methods of teach- 
ing, made at the last commencement of Adelbert Col- 
lege, in Cleveland, by Mr. W. J. Chamberlain, a geutle- 
man who was once a professor in that college before its 
local habitation and its name were changed. The West- 
ern Reserve College had a great reputation for the thor- 
oughness of its scholarship, and its methods were such 
as prevail in most colleges. Speaking of these methods, 


Mr. Chamberlain says that ‘‘the time was wasted that 
was spent in college, and before and since, in ten years of 
teaching—spent in the microscopic study of Greek ac- 
cents, manifold dialect forms, multiplied rules and ex- 
ceptions in quantity, and in Latin and Greek composi- 
tion.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s bright talk before the Adelbert 
alumni is very quotable ; and the teachers who read The 
Christian Union (are they not a multitude ’) will be 
glad to get a few bits of his experience and his criti- 
cism : 

“If [ may return for a moment to the crucible of my own 
mind, [find tha read Greek to-day far more readily than 
when I graduated, or even when [ left off teaching the lan- 
guage, ten years later; but I could not place the written 
accents correctly on a line of Greek to save my life. I can 
scan Homer and Electra with greater ease than then, but I 
cannot give one in ten of the rules for quantity and meter 
to show why | scan (or rather read) Greek poetry as I do. 
Nor did those microscopic rules ever help any one to learn 
to scan.”’ 


Mr. Chamberlain thinks that ‘‘ Uncle Sam” Taylor, 
of Andover, was as much to blame as anybody for the 
introduction of this method of teaching the classics - 


‘* He was a good drill-master, but his drill was on non- 
essentials. He required ‘tithes of mint and anise and 
cummin.’ For example: What other word or form of 
that word Homer might, could, would, should, or must have 
used if he had not used that form? What various forms 
the Attic, Doric, and Ionic prose and poetic writers might, 
could, etc., use? What and where the accent must have 
been in each of the said supposable cases, etc.’ Now, what 


is the use? If the boy shows by his translation that he 


knows this word in this form, the meaning, shade of 
thought, and grammatical connection, why not let him off, 
and go on studying Homer? It isn’t necessary to dump the 
entire grammar, lexicon, and classical dictionary upon each 
individual line of Homer... . I repeat, that this minute 
dissection and microscopic examination of the Greek text 
| believe to be destructive to the life of real linguistic, and 
especially literary, scholarship. ‘The letter killeth, but the 
spirit maketh alive.” The peach plucked ripe from the 
bongh is luscious food; but analyzed by the chemist into 
its elements, or frozen in the ice-chest and sliced into filmy 
sections for the slide of the microscope, it is neither food nor 
refreshment. The engine gliding over the smooth track need 
not redrive every spike. I speak strongly, indignantly, as a 
lifelong lover of the Greek language and literature, and a 
full believer in its value in the curriculum ; and I speak 
thus because I believe that unless we strip the quibbling 
non-essentials from the classics, the spirit of the age will strip 
the classics from the college course.”’ 


- This faith that the classics can be taught more expe- 
ditiously and more successfully by other methods has 
its foundation in experience. Mr. Chamberlain has 
tried it, and knows whereof he aflirms. He gives a sig- 
nal instance of the success of the method he urges, in 
the case of a girl of sixteen, who desired him to help her 
overtake a class that had been studying Greek for two 
long terms ; 


‘*T told her she was to study Greek as old English or as one 
source of English, to learn it by its resemblances to the 
English and to the Latin which she had studieda year. The 
alphabet was conquered in an hour ; not committed, but its 
letters learned to read at sight. For the characters, as she 
was shown, are nearly all essentially like the English, or at 
least suggest the English equivalent. Accents were ignored, 
except in a few cases where they are a help and not a hin- 
drance. Then she took a page of the Anabasis and pro- 
nounced the words exactly like English words of the same 
spelling. Persistent reading, with assistance and correc- 
tion, gave her a fairly fluent pronunciation in three hours. 
The next evening translation began. She hunted for Eng 
hsh and Latin words, and found the root of almost every 
second word to be an old acquaintance. Then inflections 
and conjugations were studied, nut committed, until the 
various cases, genders, moods, tenses, etc., were recognized 
at sight by their terminations or consonant or vowel signs. 
The resemblances to the Latin in inflection, and to both the 
English and the Latin in root and meaning, were constantly 
noticed and explained. The grammar and lexicon were 
used exactly alike as books of reference. Nothing was given 
or taken on trust if it had a reason that would explain it or 
fix it in the memory ; and nothing was passed over till it was 
understood enough for the end in view. Augment and re- 
duplication were explained enough to enable the pupil to 
find verbs in the lexicon. Euphonic changes were shown to 
be like ours, only more full and frequent. After ten even- 
ings of such ‘coaching,’ if you please, with a few hours’ 
private study each day, the pupil entered and kept up with 
the cluss that for about thirty weeks had been floundering 
through the labyrinths of regulation ‘Greek lessons’ with 
double translations of short sentences, with endless micro- 
sccpic work on accents, and what not. And I think that at 
the end of three weeks (for the coaching was kept up a few 
days), she had a better use of grammar and lexicon and a 
better power of translating than her father had thirty years 
before, after a full year of Greek husks and chaff had been 
crammed down his unwilling throat. At all events, she 
graduates next week first in scholarship in a class of sixty- 
five, having taken the four years’ course in three years.”’ 

It is to be hoped that the noble army of teachers, of 
all grades, now resting from their labors at Chautauqua, 
and at Madison, and at Mountain Lake Park, and in 
many a cottage by the sea and many a farmhouse 
among the hills, will find in these vacation days refresh- 
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ment from the labors of their post and reinvigoration 
for the work of the future. A noble company they are ; 
and they deserve from their fellow-citizens tenfold more 
of respect and gratitude than they are wont to receive. 
I do not wish to burden them with any severe problems 
during this hot weather ; but I have reported for them 
these keen criticisms of an old teacher, for a subject of 
meditation in some of their idle hours. 


— 


IN MY ATTIC. 
THE VISION OF A LIFE. 
Na cottage hemmed in by great forests, and over- 
shadowed by al mountain not many miles distant, 
lived a boy, to whom the woods and the forests had been 
the only.companions. A long distance lay between the 
solitary home and the nearest village. No thorough- 
fare passed that way, and only at rare intervals some 
traveler, more daring than the rest, saw above the tree- 
tops the curling smoke of this hidden dwelling. The 
old man who was the boy’s grandfather was the only 
person who lived in his earliest recollection. All the 
others had long ago passed away, and the sweet mother 
wuose arms had tightened round him in the moment of 
parting had left only a faint and shadowy memory of 
herself on his mind. Between the silent old man and 
the shy, thoughtful child there was little companion- 
ship, and so the boy had grown out of infancy into 
childhood, and out of childhood into youth, owing 
everything to Nature, and nothing tomen. Books and 
experience and human guidance had never spoken to 
his heart. So far as their teaching was concerned, he 
was asif he were the only human being in the world. 
Before he could walk with steady step over her broad 
bosom, Nature had made him her ownchild. In her 
sunlight he had played with that sweet unconsciousness 
of any distinct and separate personality which is the 
heart of childhood'’s happiness. It was so natural to 
feel warm, to see bright things, to run about under trees 
and pull flowers from their stems, and then to fall 
asleep on the warm earth, that no thought that he and 
the things about him were not one and the same had 
ever crossed the boy’s mind. And when great storms 
were making the forests roar like turbulent seas, and the 
rain beat in torrents on the roof, and the gusts of wind 
shook the little house, as if Nature had lost herself ina 
passion of rage, the child only laughed to himself. It 
was simply the natural course of things, and there was 
nothing to fear. It was as if some friendly giant were 
putting on for him the power and fury which his adver- 
saries dreadec. It was all on the surface, and, without 
any thought about it, the boy felt the calm which lies at 
the heart of Nature. 

So the years passed on until childhood, like a widen- 
ing ray of light, had broadened into youth. -Long sum- 
mer days}and clear winter nights had been as pages 
which the boy’s hand turned unconsciously, bit with 
ever-increasing delight. He had learned from his great 
‘eacher just as every child learns—first the things that 
are simple and easy and on the surface, and then the 
things that are difficult and obscure and hidden. 

He had been taught the lesson of obedience, which 
lies at the base of all teaching, not by the wise suggestion 
of those older than himself, but by contact with Nature 
herself, the creature of Jaw and the cxample of perfect 
obedience. He heard nothing of penalties and anger, 
but he kaew that if he went against the will of Nature 
some evil always befell him, and he learned that 
this will was no sudden and capricious mood, but a deep 
and constant and necessary mode of action; a part of 
Nature herself, and to be loved and followed like her. 
It was all right because it was so, and he had no 
thought of questioning it. The alphabet he mastered, 
he r.ever Kaew how nor when. It came to him when he 
had no purpose of learning; in fact, all his education 
was unconscious. It had on.y that grand plan which 
Nature pursues;when she finds an open soul; a plan 
which is part of her being. 

The swift fall of mountain torrents, and their 
passionate rush to the sea, the still flight of birds 
in wide circles overhead, the waving of trees 
rocked by the wind, the passage of clouds across 
the sky—all these taught him the mystery and the 
marvel of motion. The varying hues of flowers, 
the changing foliage, the brightness of stars, the tints of 
sunrise and sunset, the glow upon the mountain at twi- 
light, and the deep heavens themselves, opened to him 
the world of color. Summer brooks, songs of birds, 
and the deep murmurs of the forests were music to him ; 
and in the calm of autumnal days, in the stormy activ- 
ity of winter, and in the thousan:! moods and changcs 
which every hour made the earth ‘new, he found a lan- 
guage, an utterance of the soul within himeelf. Through 
his heart as through an open door Nature pas-ed into 
his life, made him one with herself, and kept uim pure 
and free and great. One aspect of the scene upon 
Which he looked never seemed nobler to him than 
unother, because, as he’ grew older, he learned that they 
were all the phases of one moving spirit, and in each 
he caught some vision of that which at heart of Nature 
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expresses forever; in some new way the great thought 
of the first creation. 

I do not know that he had any specially poetic movds. 
It was all poetry, because in every bour life was full to 
the brim, and thought had not separated him from his 
foster-mother, nor sorrow spread the mist of its tears 
over his senses. He lived and acted and felt like a 
child that follows with unquestioning faith, and not like 
a man whose passions spread snares for his feet and 
whose thoughts are but a painful procession of doubts. 

As the years passed, out of all the things he saw about 
him there was one the boy learned to love more than all 
else—a star that often shone at early evening above the 
mountain. As long as he could remember, that star had 
glowed for him with a light unlike that of the other 
stars. It seemed to be sent for his guidance. Through 
the little window of his room, night after night, he had 
looked up to it until it seemed no longer far olf, but 
near and lovable. As the heaven of his little life grew 
larger with expanding thought, it was still the central 
fire that lighted it. When fancies came into his mind 
that were too deep and wonderful to find a language in 
the tlowers, the star became their interpreter. In the 
deep spring out of which his inner life flowed, its image 
lay always in still reflection. 

Aftera time there came adeep restlessness. Somehow 
the tranquil soul of Nature was iost tothe boy. The joy 
and the peace which had been a perpetual mood through 
winter and summer alike passed away. The old paths 
lost their beauty, the spirit that had peopled the woods 
with invisible forms of loveliness died out utterly, and 
the earth ceased to be a friend and acompanion. The 
boy could not see that al! the change was in himself. 
The time had come, unknown to him, when the stream of 
his life, fed by awakening passions and whirled into 
eddies by strange winds of thought, must find larger 
channels for its onward flow. Suggestions which seemed 
to come out of Nature, and yet could not rest in her, 
haunted him ; hints of a greatness that was only im- 
aged in the things he saw pursued him, and over the 
mountain, in still moments of his spirit, the bloom and 
the vision of a larger world were borne to him. 

He walked in a mist, through which nothing was 
clear but the star. In its light the new thoughts that 
crowded upon him seemed to stand out no longer shad- 
owy and vanishing, but distinct and real. Out of his 
restlessness; there grew at last one purpose—to fol- 
low the star. The old man who had protected him in 
the years of helplessness had gone to his rest; why 
should he linger in a scene from which the sweetness of 
his childhood had fied ! 

He visited once more the old haunts of the happier 
times ; he touched the trees that had spread their branches 
over his infancy, he bathed in the brook whose sound of 
murmuring water was always in his ear, and then, when 
night came, he left the old home to seek the new world 
of his hope. 

The star shone with a warm and friendly glow. It 
seemed to beckon himon. With swift feet he climbed 
the mountain, and at every step the star seemed 
nearer. He reached the summit. Far off as ever 
gleamed the star, and its rays lighted a great new world 
of cities and plains and seas. The boy’s heart sank 
within him. The end seemed utterly beyond his reach ; 
the journey had no limits to his eye. In speechless sor- 
row he sat down and wept. It was no longer possible 
to return to the old life. He had outgrown and cast it 
aside as an empty shell. But the new seemed so vast, 
so untried, so unfriendly, that his spirit sank within 
him. Through his tears he saw the star shining upon 
him with a wonderfully tender light. Might not this be 
the way, after all? He rose again, passed down the 
mountain’s further side, traversed the undulating land- 
scape of hill and valley, and entered the outskirts of a 
great city. The roar of human life, fretting against its 
narrow channels through the crowded streets, stunned 
and bewildered him. For days he was like one moving 
ina dream. It was only at night, when the star came 
out above the din of the city, that he found himself 
again. To recall the silence and the peace of his old fel- 
lowship with Nature he would gladly have given all his 
hopes of the future. His heart was bruised and sore in 
every fiber from contact with his fellow-men, but the 
path to the star lay through this suffering, and so he set 
himself to learn the ways and work of his new com- 
panionshi}. In many an hour of bitterness he learned 
the secrets of human selfishness and craft, in many an 


hour of sorrow he read the signs of human weakness and. 


folly. It seemed at first ene tangled web of misery. 
For the order of Nature he saw nothing but confusion 


and hopeless chaos. But, after a time, a sense of some 


thing deeper grew upon him ; beneath the whirling sur- 
face of the water he caught at times the music of a 
mighty current moving to the sea. Strange depths of 
human love sometimes opened up to him when the licht 
of the star fell upon them, and a regular and harmonious 
movement made itself audible through the din of daily 
toil. Guided by the star, he sought the men and women 


out of whose life the discords of misery and forgetful- 
ness came loudest ; he entered the places where -passion 
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and greed threw off all cover and rejoiced in their own 
deformity ; and where he went the light of the star fol 
lowedhim, His feet had found their way again among - 
these tangled paths, his soul had found in man the har 
mony and repose of Nature, and he saw in each the im- 
age of that divine peace which abides at. the heart of 
things. 

Many and many atime he made ready to follow the — 
star once more, but always some work unfinished or 
some new cry for help drew him back to the strects and 
homes of the great city. So the years passed by, until 
the hair above his temples had whitened and _ his steps 
were growing weak ; but the eye was still as clear and 
keen as when it watched the star in childhood, and the 
heart of the boy was in him yet. Long ago he had 
found that Nature and man sliare alike in the peace of 
God, and that through flower and tree and running 
brook, through child and youth and man, one loving 
purpose travels to its end. 

Although the circuit of his journey lay within so smal! 
a space, he knew that he was still following the star, and 
so, Without a doubt, he did the work that waited for lis 
hand. The peace of his spirit rested upon all to whom 
he ministered, the joy of his life touched those who had 
grown cold with misery, the sweetness of his nature 
found its way to souls that had closed every door of 
hope. | 

At last, when fruitful years had gathered round hiin, 
he felt the old desire for the forest and the mountain 
Silently as he came to the city he left it again, reclimbec 
the mountain, and found once more the rest and sweet 
ness that made his age only a nobler childhood. The 
woods and flowers and streams welcomed him back to 
the old companionship, and over all the star shone like 
the spirit that made the old life and the new as one. 

The months passed by till the year had touched in 
every day some memory of his youth, and so recalled 
for the old man all that had been the joy of life. Then, 
in the silence of an evening that closed the perfect year, 
he fell asleep, and Nature claimed once more the form 
of her child ; for his spirit had found the star. 


BY HELEN JACKSON. 
(** 


XIII. 

HE Senora Moreno had never before been so dis 

comfited as in this matter of Ramona and Ales. 
sandro, It chafed her to think over her conversation 
with Felipe ; to recall how far the thing she finallyvat- 
tained was from the thing she had in view when she be- 
gan. To have Ramonasent to the convent, Alessandro 
kept as overseer of the place, and the Ortegna jewels 
turned into the treasury of the Church—this was the plan 
she had determined on in her own mind. Instead of 
this, Alessandro was not to be overseer on the place ; 
Ramona would not go te the convent: she would be 
married to Alessandro, and they would go away tcgether ; 
and the Oriegna jewels—well, that was a thing to be de 
cided on in the future; that should be left to Father 
Salvierderra to decide. Bold as the Sefiora was, she had 
not quite the courage requisite to take that question 
wholly into her own hands, 

One thing was clear ; Felipe must not be consulted in 
regard tothem. He had never knownof them, and need 
not now. Felipe was far too much in sympathy with 
Ramona to take a just view of the situation. He would 
be sure to have a quixotic idea of Ramona’s right of 
ownership. It was not impossible that Father Salvier- 
derra might have the same feeling. If so, she must 
yield ; but that would go harder with her than all the 
rest. Almost the Sefiora would haye been ready to 
keep the whole thing a secret from the Father, if he had 
not been at the time of the Sefiora Ortegna’s death fully 
informed of all the particulars of her bequest to her 
adopted child. At any rate, it would be nearly a year 
before the Father came again, and in the mean time she 
would not risk writing about it. The treasure was as 
safe in Saint Catharine’s keeping as it had been all these 
fourteen years ; it should still lie hidden there. When 
Ramona went away with Alessandro she would write to 
Father Salvierderra, simply stating the facts in her own 
way, and telling him that all further questions must 
wait for decision until they met. | 

And so she plotted and planned, and mapped out the 
future in her tireless weaving brain, till she was some- 
what soothed for the partial failure of her plans. 

There is nothing so skillful in its own defense as im- 
perious pride. It has an ingenious system of its own, of 
reprisals—a system so ingenious that the defeat must be 
sore indeed after which it cannot still find some booty 
to bring off! And even greater than this ingenuity at 
reprisals is its capacity for self-deception. In this re- 
gard it outdoes vanity a thousand-fold. Wounded 
vanity knows when it is mortally hurt; and limps off 
the field, piteous, all disguises thrown away. But pride 
carries its banner to the last; and as fast as it is driven 
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from one field unfurls it in another, never admitting 
that there is a shade less honor in the second field than 
in the first, or in the third than in the second ; and so 
on till death. It is impossible not to have a certain sort 
of admiration for this kind of pride. Cruel, those who 
have it, are to all who come in their way ; but they are 
equally cruel to themselves, when pride demands the 
sacrifice. Such pride as this has led many a forlorn 
hope, on the earth, when all other motives have died 
out of men’s breasts; has won many a crown, which 
has not been called by its true name. 

Before the afternoon was over, the Sefora had her 
plan, her chart of the future, as it were, all recon- 
structed: the sting of her discomfiture soothed ; the 
placid quiet of her manner restored ; her habitual occu 
pations also, and little ways, all resumed. She was 
going to do ‘‘ nothing” in regard to Rumona. Only she 
herself kuew how much that meant; how bitterly 
much! She wished she were sure that Felipe also would 
‘(do nothing ;’ but her mind still misgave her about 
Felipe. Unpityingly she had led him on, and entangled 
him in his own words, step by step, till she had brought 
‘him to the position she wished him to take. Ostensibiy, 
his position and hers were one, their action a unit; all 
the same, she did not deceive herself as to his real feel- 
ing about the affair. He loved Ramona. He liked 
Alessandro, Barring the question of family pride, 
which he had hardly thought of till she suggested it, 
and which he would not dwell on apart from her con- 
tinuing to press it—barring this, he would have liked to 
have Alessandro marry Ramona and remain on the 
place. All this would eome uppermostin Felipe’s mind 
again When he was removed from the pressure of her 
influence. Nevertheless, she did not intend to speak 
with him on the subject agaia, or to permit him to speak 
to her. Iler ends would be best attained by taking and 
keeping the ground that the question of their non-inter- 
ference having been settled once for all, the painful 
topic should never be renewed between them. In 
patient silence they must await Ramona’s action ; must 
bear whatever of disgrace and pain she chose to inflict 


on the family which had sheltered her from her infancy }. 


ill now. 

The details of the ‘‘ nothing” she proposed to do 
slowly arranged themselves in her mind. There should 
be no apparent change in Ramona’s position in the 
house. She should come and go as freely as ever ; no 
watch on her movements ; she should eat, sleep, rise up 
and sit down witb them, as before ; there should be not 
a word, or act, that Felipe’s sympathetic sensitiveness 
could construe into any provocation to Ramona to run 
away. Nevertheless, Ramona should be made to feel, 
every moment of every hour, that she was in disgrace ; 
that she was with them, but not of them ; that she had 
chosen an alien's position, and inust abide by it. How 
this was to be done the Sefora did not put in words to 
herself, but she knew very well. If anything would 
bring the girl to her senses, this would. There might 
‘still be a hope, the Sefiora believed, so little did she 
know Ramona’s nature, or the depth of her affection for 
Alessandro, that she might be in this manner brought 
to see the enormity of the offense she would commit if 
she persisted in her purpose. And if she did perceive 
this, confess her wrong, and give up the marriage—the 
Sen ora grew almost generous and tolerant in her thoughts 
as she contemplated this contingency—if she did thus 
humble herself and return to her rightful allegiance to 
the Moreno house, the Sciora would forgive her, and 
would do more for her than she had ever hitherto done. 
She would take her to Los Angeles and Monterey ; 
would show her a little more of the world; and it was 
by no means unlikely that there might thus come about 
for her a satisfactory and honorable marriage. Felipe 
should see that she was not disposed to deal unfairly by 
Ramona in any way, if Ramona herself would behave 
properly. 

Ramona’s surprise, when the Sefora entered her room 
just before supper, and, in her ordinary tone, asked a 
question about the chili which was drying on the veranda, 
was so great, that she could not avoid showing it both in 
her voice and look. 

The Sefiora recognized this immediately, but gave no 
sign of having done so, continuing what she had to say 
about the chili, the hot sun, the turning of the grapes, 
etc., precisely as she would have spoken to Ramona a 
week previous. At least, this was what Ramona at first 
thought ; but before the sentences were finished, she had 
detected in the Sefiora’s eye and tone the weapons which 
were to be employed against her. The cmotion of half- 
grateful wonder with which she bad heard the first words 
changed quickly to heart sick misery before they were 
concluded; and she said to herself: °° That's the way 
she is going to break me down, she thinks! but she 
J can bear‘anythine for four days; and the 


can't do it, 


minute Alessandro comes, | will yo away with him.” 
This train of thought in Ramona’s mind was reflected 
in her face. ‘The Sehora saw it, and hardened herself 
still more. It was to be war, then. No hope of surren- 
der. Very well. The girl had made her choice. 
Margarita was now the most puzzled person in the 
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household. She had overheard snatches of the conver- 
sation between Felipe and his mother and Ramona, hav- 
ing let her curiosity get so far the better of her discre- 
tion as to creep to the door and listen. In fact, she 
parrowly escaped being caught, baving had barely time 
to begin her feint of sweeping the passageway, when 
Ramona, flinging the door wide open, came out, after 
ber final reply to the Sefiora, the words of which Mar- 
garita had distinctly heard : ‘‘God will punish you.” 

‘Holy Virgin ! how dare she say that to the Sefiora ?” 
ejaculated Margarita, under her breath; and the next 
second Ramona rushed by, not even seeing her. But 
the Senora’s vigilant eyes, following Ramona, saw her ; 
and the Sefiora’s voice had a ring of suspicion in it, as 
she called, ‘‘ How comes it you are sweeping the pas- 
sayeway at this hour of the day, Margarita ?” 

It was surely the devil himself that put into Margari- 
ta’s head the quick lie which she instantaneously told. 
‘There was early breakfast, Sefiora, to be cooked for 
Alessandro, who was setting off in haste, and my mother 
was not up, so [ had to cook it.” 

As Margarita said this, Felipe fixed his eyes steadily 
upon her. She changed color. Felipe knew this was a 
lie. He had seen Margarita peering about among the 
willows while he was talking with Alessandro at the 
sheepfold ; he had seen Alessandro halt for a moment 
and speak to her as he rode past—only for a moment ; 
then, pricking his horse sharply, he had galloped off 
down the valley road. No breakfast had Alessandro 
had at Margarita’s hands, or any other's, that morning. 
What could have been Margarita’s motive for telling 
this lie ’ 

But Felipe had too many serious cares on his mind to 
busy himself long with any thought of Margarita or her 
tibs. She had said the first thing which came into her 
head, most likely, to shelter herself from the Sefiora’s 
displeasure ; which was indeed very near the truth, only 
there was added a spice of malice against Alessandro. 
A slight undercurrent of jealous antagonism towards 
him had begun to grow up among the servants of Jate ; 
fostered, if not originated, by Margarita’s sharp sayings 
as to his being admitted to such strange intimacy with 
the family. 

While Felipe continued ill, and was so soothed to rest 
by his music, there was no room for cavil. It was nat- 
ural that Alessandro came and went as a physician 
might. But after Felipe had recovered, why should 
this freedom and intimacy continue? More than once 
there had been sullen mutterings of this kind on the 
north veranda, when all the laborers and servants were 
gathered there of an evening, Alessandro alone being 
absent from the group, and the sounds of his voice or 
his violin coming from the south veranda, where the 
family sat. 

‘‘It would be a good thing if we too had a bit of 
music now and then,” Juan Canito wou!d grumble ; 
‘* but the lad’s chary enough of his bow on this side the 
house.”’ 

‘‘Ho! we're not good enough for him to play to!" 
Margarita would reply ; *‘‘ Like master, like servant,’ 
is a good proverb sometimes, but not always. But 
there’s a deal going on, on the veranda yonder, besides 
fiddling !’ and Margarita’s lips would purse themselves 
up in an expression of concentrated mystery and secret 
knowledge, well fitted to draw from everybody a fire 
of questions, none of which, however, would she an- 
swer. She kuew better than to slander the Sejiorita 
Ramona, or to say a word even reflecting upon her un- 
favorably. Nota man or a woman there would have 
borne it. ‘They all had loved Ramona ever since she 
came among them as a toddling baby. They petted her 
then, and idolized her now. Not oneof them whom she 
had not done good offices for—nursed them, cheered 
them, remembered their birthdays and their saints’-days. 
To no one but her mother had Margarita unbosomed 
what she knew, and what she suspected and old Marda, 
frightened at the bare pronouncing of such words, had 
terrified Margarita into the solemnest of promises never, 
under any circumstances whatever, to say such things 
toany other member of the family. Marda did not 
believe them. She could not. She believed that Mar- 
garita’s jealousy had imagined all. 

‘And the Senora; she’d send you packing off this 
place in an hour, and me too, long ’s lve lived here, if 
ever she was to know of your blackening the Sefiorita. 
An Indian, too! You must be mad, Margarita '" 

When Margarita, in triumph, had flown to tell her 
that the Sefiora had just dragged the Sefiorita up the 
garden walk, and shoved her into her room and locked 
the door, and that it was because she had caught her 
with Alessandroat the washing stones, Marda first crossed 
herself in sheer mechanical fashion at the shock of the 
story, snd then cothed Margarita’s ears for telling: her. 

[Pl take the head off your ueck if you say that aloud 
aguin' Whatever's come to the Semora'’ Forty years 
I've lived under this roof, and | never saw her lift ‘a 
hand to a living creature yet. You're out of your senses, 
child!” she said, all the time gazing fearfully towards 
the room. 

You'll see whether am out of my senses or not,” 
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retorted Margarita, and ran back to the dining-room. 
And after the dining-room door was shut, and the un 
happy pretense of a supper had begun, old Marda had 
herself crept softly to the Sefiorita’s door and listened, 
and heard Ramona sobbing as if her heart would break. 
Then she knew tuat what Margarita had said must be 
true, and her faithful soul was in sore straits what 
to think. The Sefiorita misdemean herself' Never! 
Whatever happened, it was not that! There was some 
horrible mistake somewhere. Kneeling at the keyhole, 
she had called cautiously to Ramona, ‘Oh, my lamb, 
what is it?’ But Ramona had not heard her, and the 
danger was too great of remaining ; so, scrambling up 
with difficulty from her rheumatic knees, the old 
woman had hobbled back to the kitchen as much 
in the dark as before, and, by a curiously illogical 
consequence, crosser than ever to her daughter. 
All the next day she watched for herself, and could not 
but see that all appearances bore out Margarita’s state- 
ments. <Alessandro’s sudden departure had been a 
tremendous corroboration of the story. Not one of the 
men bad bad an inkling of it; Juan Canito, Luigo, both 
alike astonished ; no word left, no message sent; only 
Sefor Felipe had said carelessly to Juan Can, after 
breakfast : ‘‘ You’ll have to look after things yourself 
for a few days, Juan. Alessandro has gone to Temec 
ula.” 

‘For a few days!” exclaimed Margarita, sarcastic. 
ally, when this was repeated to her. ‘‘ That’s easy 
said! If Alessandro Assis is seen here again, I'll eat my 
head! He's played his last tune on the south veranda, 
I wager you.” 

But when at supper-time of this same eventful day 
the Sefiora was heard, as she passed the Seforita’s door, 
to say in her ordinary voice, ‘* Are you ready for supper, 
Ramona ?” and Ramona was seen to come out and walk 
by the Sefiora’s side to the dining-room ; silent, to be 
sure—but then that was no strange thing, the Seforita 
always was more silent in the Sefiora’s presence - when 
Marda, standing in the court-yard, feigning to be feeding 
her chickevs, but keeping a close eye on the passage 
ways, saw this, she was relieved, and thought: “It’s 
only a dispute there has been. There will be disputes 
in families sometimes. It is none of our affair. All is 
settled now.” 

And Margarita, standing in the dining-room, when 
she saw them all coming in as usual—the Sejiora, Felipe, 
Ramona—no change, even to her scrutinizing eye, in 
any body’s face, was more surprised than she had been 
for many a day; and began to think again, as she had 
more than once since this tragedy began, that she must 
have dreamed much that she remembered, 

But surfaces are deceitful, and eyes sce little. Con 
sidering its complexity, the fineness and delicacy of its 


mechanism, the results attainable by the human eye. 


seem far from adequate to the expenditure put upon it. 
We have flattered ourselves by inventing proverbs of 
comparison in matter of blindness—‘' blind as a bat,” 
for instance. It would be safe to say that there cannot 
be found in the animal kingdom a bat. or any other 
creature, so blind, in its own range of circumstance and 
connection, as the greater majority of human beings 
are in the bosoms of their families. Tempers strain and 
recover, hearts break and heal, strength faiters, fails, 
and comes near to giving way altogether, every day, 
without being noted by the closest lookers-on. 

Before night of this second day since the trouble had 
burst like a storm-cloud on the peaceful Moreno house. 
hold, everything had so resumed the ordinary expression 
and routine, that a shrewder observer and reasoner than 
Margarita might well be excused for doubting if any 
serious disaster could have occurred to any one. Sefor 
Felipe sauntered about in his usual fashion, smoking 
his cigarettes, or lay on his bed in the veranda, dozing. 
The Sefiora went her usual rounds of inspection, fed 
her birds, spoke to every one in her usual tone, sat in 
her carved chair with her hands folded, gazing out on 
the southern sky. Ramona busied herself with her 
usual duties, dusted the chapel, put fresh flowers before 
all the Madonnas, and then sat down at her embroidery. 
Jtamona had been for a long time at work on a beauti- 
ful altar cloth for the chapel. It was to have been a 
present to the Sefiora. It was nearly done. As she 
held up the frame in which it was stretched, and looked 
at. the delicate tracery of the pattern, she sighed. It 
had been with a mingled feeling of interest and -hope- 
lessness that she had for months been at work on it. 
eften saying to herself, ‘‘ She won't care much for it, 
heautiful as it is, just because [ did it; but Father Sal 
vierderra will be pleased when he sees it.” 

Now, as she wove the fine threads in and out. she 
thought. ‘She will never let it be used ow the altar. 7 
wonder if [could any way vet itto Father Salvierderra, 
at Santa Barbara. would like to give it to hin 
will ask Alessandro. I’m sure the Sefiora wonld never 
use it, and it would be a shame to Jeave it here. 7 shall 
take it with me.” But as she thought these things, her 
face was unruffled. A strange composure had settled 
on Ramona. ‘‘ Only four days; only four days; I can 
bear anything for four days '" these words were coming 
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and going in her mind like refrains of songs which 
haunt one’s memory and will not be still. She saw that 
Felipe looked anxiously at her, but she answered his in- 
quiring looks always with a gentle smile. It was evi- 
dent that the Sefiora did not intend that she and Felipe 
should have any private conversation ; but that did not 
so much matter. After all, there was not so much to 
be said. Felipe knew all; she could tell him nothing. 
Felipe had acted for the best, as he thought, in sending 
Alessandro away till the heat of the Sefiora’s anger 
should have spent itself. 

After her first dismay at suddenly learning that Ales- 
sandro had gone had passed, she had reflected that it 
was just as well. He would come back prepared to 
take her with him. How, or where, she did not know ; 
but she would go with no question. Perhaps she would 
not even bil the Sefiora good-by ; she wondered how 
that would arrange itself, and how far Alessandro 
would have to take her, to find a priest to marry them. 
It was a terrible thing to have to do, to go out of a home 
in such a way: no wedding, no wedding clothes, no 
friends—to go unmarried, and journey to a priest’s 
house to have the ceremony performed ‘‘ But it is not 
my fault,” said Ramong to herself; ‘‘it is hers. She 
drives me to doit. If it is wrong, the blame will be 
hers. Father Salvierderra would gladly come here and 
marry us, if she would send for him. I wish we could 
go to him, Alessandro and 1; p:rhaps we can. I would 
not be afraid to ride so far; we could do it in two days.” 
The more Ramona thought of this, the more it appeared 
to her the natural thing forthem todo. ‘* He will be 
on our side, I know he will,” she thought. ‘‘ Healways 
liked Alessandro, and he loves me.” 

It was strange how little bitterness toward the Sefiora 
was in the girl's mind; how comparatively little she 
thought of her. Her heart was too full of Alessandro 
and of their future; and it had never been Ramona’s 
habit to dwe!] on the Sefiora in her thoughts. As from 
her childhood up she had accepted the fact of the 
Sefiora’s coldness toward her, so now she accepted her 
injustice and opposition as part of the nature of things, 
and not to be altered. 

During all these hours, during the coming and going 
of these crowds of fears, sorrows, memories, anticipa- 
tions, in Ramona’s heart, all that there was to be seen to 
the eye was simply a calm, quiet girl, sitting on the ve- 
randa, diligently working at her lace-frame. Even 
Felipe was deceived by her calmness, and wondered 
what it meant—if it could be that she was undergoing 
the change that his mother had thought possible, and 
designated as coming ‘‘ to her senses.” Even Felipe did 
not know the steadfast fiber of the girl’s nature ; neither 
did he realize what a bond had grown between her and 
Alessandro. In fact, he sometimes wondered of what 
this bond had been made. He had himself seen the 
greater part of their intercourse with each other ; noth- 
ing could have been further removed from anything like 
lovemaking. There had been no crises of incident, or 
marked moments of experience such as, in Felipe’s im- 
aginations of love, were essential to the fullness of its 
growth. This is a common mistake on the part of those 
who have never felt love’s true bonds. Once in those 
chains, one perceives that they are not of the sort full 
forged in a day. They are made as the great iron 
cables are made, on which bridges are swung across the 
widest water-channels—not of single huge rods, or bars, 
which would be stronger, perhaps, to look at; but of 
myriads of the finest wires, each one by itself so fine, so 
frail, it would barely hold a child’s kite in the wind : 
by hundreds, hundreds of thousands of such, twisted, 
retwisted together, are made the mighty cables, which 
do not any more swerve from their place in the air, 
under the weight and jar of the ceaseless traffic and 
tread of two cities, than the solid earth swerves under 
the same ceaseless weight and jar. Such cables do not 
break. 

Even Ramona herself would have found it hard to 
tell why she thus loved Alessandro ; how it began, or 


- by what it grew. It had not been a sudden adoration, 


like his passion for her; it was, in the beginning, sim- 
ply a response ; but now it was as strong a love as his 
—as strong, and as unchangeable. The Sefiora’s harsh 
words had been like a forcing-house air to it, and the 
sudden knowledge of the fact of her own Indian de- 
scent seemed to her like a revelation, pointing out the 
path in which destiny called her to walk. She thrilled 
with pleasure at the thought of the joy with which 
Alessandro would hear this—the joy and the surprise. 
She imagined to herself, in hundreds of ways, the time, 
place, and phrase in which she would tell him. She 
could not satisfy herself as to the best; as to which 
would give keenest pleasure to him and toher. She 
would tell him as soon as she saw him; it should be her 
first word of greeting. No! There would be too much 
of trouble and embarrassment then. She would wait 
till they were far away, till they were alone, in the 
wilderness ; and then she would turn to him, and say: 
‘ Alessandro, my people are your people!” Or, she 
would wait, and keep her secret until she had reached 
Temecula, and they kad begun their life there, and 


Alessandro had been astonished to see how readily and 
kindly she took to all the ways of the Indian village ; 
and then, when he expressed some such emotion, she 
would quietly say, ‘‘ But I, too, am an Indian, Ales- 
sandro !” 

Strange, sad bride’s dreams these; but they made 
Ramona’s heart beat with happiness as she dreamed 
them. 


[Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receivea reply 
either through the columna of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable | 


1. Are the lectures of the Concord School of Philosophy pub- 
lished together? If so, by whom 

2. Do not some of the leaders of the ‘**‘ New Theology,” Mr. 
Munger in particular, believe, with Theodore Parker, that there 
is nothing divine in the origin of either the Bible or Jesus, in the 
sense that word is commonly used ¢ 

3. Where can I procure Ezra Abbot's article on Romans ix., 5, 
printed in the ** Journal of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis” 

4. Who publishes *‘ The Theory of Inspiration ; or, Why Men do 
not Belleve the Bible.’ by Mr. Wilson, Head Master Clifton Col. 
lege, mentioned in ** Nineteenth Century”? by Max Muller’ 

5. Does Beecher teach the moral theory of the atonement & 
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1. We are not aware of their publication. 

2. No! There is nothing in common in the theology of 
Mr. Munger and Theodore Parker, except that both believe 
in God and in his direct and continuous dealing with his 
children. In their treatment of the Bible and historical 
Christianity they are at antipodes. One regarded Christian- 
ity as a human growth: the other regards it as a divine gift, 
though imparted through men raised up and chosen for that 
purpose, men who used their natural faculties in both appre- 
hending and in interpreting the truth of God. 

3. We do not know that it hae ever been published in 
book form. 

4. Send to Scribners, or to Dodd and Mead, New York 
City: either house will doubtless procure it for you, if in 
print. 

5. Mr. Beecher’s view of the atoncment is substantially 
that of Bishop Butler; namely, that it is a matter of revela- 
tion that the sufferings and death of Christ were necessary 
to the forgiveness of sins but why they were necessary is 
not a matter of revelation, and that on that maiter it is not 
wise nor right to be dogmatic. He, however, repudiates 
with considerable vigor the notion that it was necessary in 
order to appease (:od’s wrath and induce him to forgive. 


Was there ever a war between China and Japan * A. R. 

There have been conflicts between China and Japan. In 
the year 1281 Japan was invaded by the Mongols, who had 
repeatedly demanded submission from Japan, and been as 
repeatedly repulsed. By the Japanese it is estimated that 
100,000 Chinese, Mongol, and Corean troops descended upon 
the coast in this great invasion, and several engagements 
were fought ; but the decisive circumstance was a severe 
storm, Which so injured and dispersed the fleet of the ag- 
gressors that the vigorous defense of the Japanese, who 
wisely took advantage of their discomfiture, completely 
annihilated them, andit is said that only three ‘‘ escaped to 
tell the tale.’’ 

Japan has, we believe, since that signal victory had no 
further trouble from the Mongols. In 1592, however, Japan 
invited disturbance by an invasion of Corea, which was on 
the point of success when ‘‘a large Chinese force, answer- 
ing tothe invitation of the Corean king, appeared on the 
field and completely routed the Japanese army, while the 
Chinese fleet cut off retreat by sea.’’ The peace which the 
Japanese humbly asked, under these circumstances, did not 
last long, for the Japanese soon again attacked Corea, and 
with so much success that they were about pushing on into 
China, when the death of Hid¢éyoshi in 1598 caused the re- 
call of the Japanese troops. Since that time Corea has 
more than once threatened disturbance between China and 
Japan, but no real outbreak has resulted, we believe. A 
graphic account of the Mongol invasion of Japan, and the 
cyclone which so signally terminated it, is given in ‘‘ The 
Mikado’s Empire,’’ by W. E. Griffis. 


Will you state in the column devoted to Inquiring Friends the 
practical difference between Universalism and the New Theol- 
ogy, aS expressed in your late ** Open Letter *: 

There is nothing in common between them. Universal- 
ism is the doctrine that all men will be finally saved ; that 
is, in the modern form of that doctrine, that all will be made 
holy, and therefore happy. The question whether all, or it 
not, then what part of the human race, will be finally 
brought back to God is one question. The question whether 
we are to labor here to bring them back to God and to holi- 
ness, or merely to induce them to seek for happiness here or 
hereafter, is an entirely different one. We have more than 
once had occasion to say that we can see no ground, either 
in Scripture or in philosophy apart from revelation, for the 
belief that all men will finally return to God and repent of 
sin. 

Will you please give me the names and locations of the princi- 
pal educational organizations under which the great work of 
uplifting the lower classes in our country, both black and white, 
is being conducted * 

Are any of these Government organizations? 

Corunna, Mich. 

The American Missionary Association, laboring chiefly 
among the colored people of the South, but also among the 
Chinese and the Indians, and the New West Commission, 
organized especially to do an educational work in Mormon- 
dom, are the two great societies organized for this work; 
but each denomination is more or less engaged in it through 


their various Missionary Boards. The address of the Mis. 


sionary Association is New York City ;: of the New West 
Commission, Chicago. There is no such Government or- 


ganization. 
Home. 


MOTHERHOOD AND EDUCATION. 


By Enuizanetru P. Gounn. 


HE cooperation of an_ intelligent, sympathetic 
motherhood with a systematized educational work 
will follow without effort when the colleges for the higher 
education of women shall have aged with rich endeav- 
ors ; but in the comparative infancy of our educationa] 
work, while so many women, in becoming the mothers, 
have been denied the higher advantages, perhaps there 
is a need of calling attention to the necessity of this 
union for the furtherance of the best possible results. 

It is to be feared that some of our well-meaning and 
even well-to-do mothers, in believing too implicitly in the 
power of the schools—even the Sunday-school—for the 
education of their children, are in danger of finding 
themselves, in the mother relations, reduced to the work, 
necessary though it be, of merely looking out for their 
daily meals, for the wherewithal they shall be clothed, 
and for a comparatively decent state of behavior be- 
tween school hours, so that, either through the lack of a 
deep interest or of a soul-imbued tact, which can be culti- 
vated, they are in great danger of losing gradually, or 
failing ever to gain, that delightful mind or soul sympa- 
thy which is the keynote to a perfect love. A noted 
man, of exquisite sensibilities, in reviewing the life of 
his childhood once said, *‘ My mother took good care of 
me, but my grandmother understood me.” It is sad, but 


true, that many another gifted man owes more for the 


development of his soul powers to a far-sighted, sympa- 
thetic relative than to the one who gave him birth. 

‘The subtle manner in which this sympathy is gained 
only makes the awakening to its loss the more bitter. 
Its gain as well as its loss is eternal. No amount of 
money or wishing can purchase it when it is too late— 
another proof of its value. Its germ is found in the 
love of all true mothers, but its development is, more or 
less, subject to circumstances ; hence, in this age of aspi- 
rations and attempts rather than of full attainments, let 
the mothers awake to the great, ennobling work of an 
organized education as their greatest help to a larger 
life of knowledge and sympathy ; for in that alone lies 
their salvation. Let them be its help, not its burden ; 
let them not only give their children to its powez, but 
joyfully imbibe to their utmost capacity the spirit which 
propels it; for this spirit, in its workings, opens many 
delicate avenues from mother to child which would 
otherwise be closed forever. It enriches the sympathies, 
quickens the thought, enlarges the insight, and prepares 
the way for the working out of a grander future, since 
it insures the wiser spending of time, thought,and money, 


to the end of a better development of all the faculties. | 


Happy the mothers who imbibe it and use it ' 

A mother who is in full sympathy with the best edu- 
cation of her children will make practical in daily living 
all the ideas which they receive from the schools; in 
other words, while faithfully feeding and dressing their 
bodies, she will use her energies to supplement the 
knowledge gained from teachers and books. Thus, as 
far as possible, she will spare no pains to make the study 
of grammar a living reality in the daily speech. A pub- 


lic man once remarked that, in spite of the good school 


education which he had received, he never wholly recov- 
ered himself, in excited moments, from the influence of 
the bad grammar which surrounded him in his early 
home. 

The wise mother will constantly make use of arith- 
metic in the many little errands and plans for the day. 
She will suggest some little correspondence with a friend 
or relative in order to make clear the use of learning to 
spell and to write as well as to express necessary thought. 
She will wisely bring out, in its own time and place, the 
power of conversation as related to daily studies and 
amusements—an art which has been sadly neglected in 
the childhood of so many ; for in 1 belief that children 
should be seen, not heard, many a talent for conversa- 
tion has been buried in a napkin which should have 
been put at daily interest. 

The intelligent mother will know that true wisdom 


brings toa focus all recreation, vital'zes its power to 


the wisest end, counteracts all exaggerated tendencies, 
and aims to unite refinement with strength. Hence, in 
the place of so much idle play she will plan little jour. 
neys to make visible some of the facts learned in geogra- 
phy. A trip to an old island, such as Nantucket, or to 
a noted town such as Concord, Mass., under intelligent, 
enthusiastic direction, would be fraught with rich infor- 
mation and delightful interest to any child, and be a 
good investment for future use. In the multiplication 
of these little journeys there would inevitably spring up 
that intimate companionship between parent and child 
which generates soul-sympathy. In no better way can 
be developed the bump of locality ; in no easier way 
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can be formed the habit of wise questioning and of keen 
observation ; and in no more charming way can be ac- 
quired a true love of nature and the science of nature, 
When a mother has learned to turn the minds of her 
children thus early in the directions which will give the 
most nourishing food to all of the little senses, she has 
found the mother’s true mission. She needs no greater 
life-work, Such a mother will be anxious to illustrate 
the workings of the great and sure laws of cause and 
effect, as supplementing the knowledge of the principal 
facts of religious. history, learned, perhaps, in the 
Sunday-schoo]. She will see more for her children in 
the child-Jesus than in the First Cause. She will be 
eager to simplify any historical fact into a form fitted 
to the capacity of a child-mind. 

She will realize that a partial knowledge or sympathy 
often brings forth antagonism, and hence an irritat- 
ing correction, while a full sympathy reveals that 
subtle power of supreme leadership which guides all, but 
forces nothing. 

She will have her rich reward in seeing the child- 
confidence come to her rather than to others ; for it must 
go somewhere. There is sometimes more wisdom than 
one thinks in the well-known cry, ‘‘ Don’t tell my 
nother.” 

She will mourn over the pitiable and alarming fact 
that many of our bright and growing boys and girls dis- 
cover in secret corners some of the holy mysteries which 
should be learned only at the mother’s knee. She will 
see that perfect confidence opens the best and surest 
way to the knowledge of God and his mysteries. 


She will be amazed at the growth in her own self of 


a larger knowledge of human nature and a greater love 
and sympathy for all children as she sees their little 
capacities for understanding aud suffering. She will 
thus learn the deep lesson that ‘‘ wisdom is ofttimes 
nearer when we stoop than when we soar.” 

She will grieve over the sad losses which man’s ig- 
norance and selfishness are constantly bringing to the 
child life. : 

She will more fully know the meaning of the One 
who said, ‘‘Of such is the kingdom of heaven.” She 
will then, and not till then, fully realize the joys and 
dignity of motherhood—woman’s crown. 

In education’s more subtle realm of Art there is an 
even greater need of the workings of an intelligent 
mother-sympathy ; from want of this, much of the study 
of painting, and especially of music, has failed of its 
fullest mission, in thatso much of the preparatory work 
has been hard drudgery which should have been intel- 
ligent play. This ,is illustrated in the fact that many a 
child has been more anxious to see the clock than the 
notes of music to be learned.. There is no elixir for the 
child-mind like enthusiasm ; it is the inspiration which 
makes all work play, and all play work. JI knew a lady 
who, late in life, began the study of music with her 
child, simply to inspire and help him, and she had her 
reward, And, again, many a dollar has been mis- 
spent and time thrown away from the want of a 
irue knowledge of a child’s capacity, which a wise 
mother intuitively sees. 

The symphony concerts, organized for educational 
work in Boston and other places, should receive the most 
hearty co-operation of ull mothers ; for to many a child- 
vature they are bank investments which no wise parent 
will fail to secure. 

The organized club exhibitions of fine paintings open 
the way for the growth of the cultivated taste. The 
wise mother will see much for her children in them ; 
hey will lead her to be more eager to place in her home 
copies of the great masters, for their delight and study ; 
for it 1s as easy for a child to learn the faces of the 
Raphacl San Sisto Madonna as to learn the incongrui- 
lies of the nursery picture of the cow jumping over the 
moon. What more delightful work than showing 
the litthe eager listeners the beautiful cherubs of 
‘he masters! Right bere there is room for a_ great 
improvement in many a so-called intelligent home. 
The large variety of photographs from the masters are 
lestined yet to do a mighty work when added 
lo the enthusiasm of our American mothers. Such 
t work preludes the coming of our great American 
renius, 

Our democratic form of government particularly de- 
mands this intelligent relation of motherhood to educa- 
ional organizations, to insure the growth of the largest 
number of wise voters. Oursocial life also demands it, 
'o fill our homes with the mothers who can command 
sreater power and reverence by making practical a well. 
lirected, wise love. . 

This relation, made practical, gives birth to that re. 
‘ponsibility w:ich is the harbinger of great deeds. It 
\rophesies a time when a glad welcome, with holy vows 
‘love and teach, will be the birthright of every little 
thild as it enters the human sphere. This is the only 
‘aptism worthy of the Spirit's benediction, and the 
tighest Christian civilization will be satisfied with noth- 
ug less ; anything short of it wil! be asin fraught with 
treat loss. 

Then, instead of the cry, ‘‘ Would that 1 had never 


been born!’ which now so often rends the air, there will 
be the offering of continual thanks from loving hearts 
for the gift of an earthly life so full of eternity’s 
pleasures, 


MELINDA ANN’S WEDDING. 
Py Emer Ivie, 


J{E sun was shining, in the clear, beautiful way in 
which it knows how to shine in the South, the 
flowers were filling the sir with unusual fragrance, and 
the little birds were vieing with each other in caroling 
forth their happiest songs, on the eventful morning when, 
as Parson Brown had announced from the pulpit the 
Sunday before, Melinda Ann Johnson and John Joseph 
Rogers were to be ‘‘ j ined in de holy bonds ob wedlock.” 
The affair had been the chief excitement for weeks in 
the select clique to which the contracting parties 
belonged, and a very select clique it was, for, as John 
Joseph was wont to proudly exclaim, ‘‘ We’s no common 
niggers, we is.” The wedding was to take place in the 
town house of their mistress, Mrs. White, in whose 
family they bad been born as slaves, and with whom 
they had remained after they had been declared 
free, saying, ‘‘ Whar should we go?’ Dis yer'’s our 
home.” Melinda Ann was Mrs. White's own maid, and 
John Joseph was the butler, and both had been especial 
protégés of hers from their babyhood. Therefore, when 
she found they wanted to marry each other, she said the 
wedding should take place in her house, they might in- 
vite all their friends, and she would furnish the refresh- 
ments. .At last, after what had seemed long waiting, 
the important day had arrived, and all nature appeared 
to rejoice with the happy couple and their friends. The 
ceremony was to take ‘place at twelve o'clock, in or- 
der to give Melinda Ann's father time to come in from 
the plantation, ten miles away. He was todrive in, and 
after the wedding the bride and groom were going to 
drive back to the plantation with him for their wedding 
trip, aad spend a week of the honeymoon there before 
resumiog their p aces at Mrs. White’s town house. Al] 
the morning a sccne of confusion reigned. The servauts 
were hurrying about bringing in flowers, and, under 
Mrs. White's directions, twining sprays of the beautiful 
Southern jessamine about the pictures, making banks 
of roses in the corners, and in the bay-window where 
the couple were to stand there was a wooden arch which 
they made into a bower of beauty and sweetness. 
About eleven o’clock all the preparations were com- 
pleted. and Mrs. White and her friends retired into the 
back parlor, leaving the large room for the *‘ ‘ristocratic 
colored people,” who very soon began to arrive. Up to 
the appointed hour for the wedding they kept coming, 
until the room was well filled. Parson Brown made his 
appearance, and took his station back of thearch. His 
Sunday suitof black had been brushed until it wore an 
extra gloss for the occasion, and the parson himself was 
resplendent with two pairs of spectacles on his rather 
flat nose. Twelve o’clock struck. A rustle of expect- 
ancy was heard on all sides; still the bride did not 
come. ()uarter past twelve, and at a slight sound in the 
hall the guests rushed to the door with cries of ‘‘ Here 
dey are! Here dey are!” They were indeed, and were 
about half way down the stairs when Melinda Ann, 
catching sight of the sea of eager faces about the door, 
dodged quickly behind John Joseph, and called out : 
‘*Cl’ar out, now! yer can’t see de bride till I marches 
in inde percession. Yer jist got ter gwine back in de par- 
lor and wait tilt Icomes. Yer niggers am so ‘quisitive,” 


and she suppressed a pleased little chuckle of gratified 


pride. ‘‘Cl’ar out, now, I say, an’ we'll march in.” 

The crowd did ‘‘cl’ar out,” and jostled each other to 
get good places in the parlor. John Joseph gave his 
arm to Melinda Ann, and with a stately strut they 
marched through the opening which the crowd made 
for them, while Melinda Ann’s brother walked ahead, 
playing on a banjo ‘‘ The Campbells Are Coming.” Oh, 
it was animpressive scene! Melinda Ann wore a long 
white muslin dress, cut low neck und short sleeves: a 
wide red sash, a string of yellow beads around her neck, 
and on her head a red and yellow turban, from under- 
neath which strayed out afew kinky braids, and over 
the turban and rebellious locks was draped her bridal 
veil. A hum of admiration was heard on all sides - 
never had they seen a more lovely bride. The groom 
came in for his share of admiration, for he was arrayed 
in a white nankeen suit, yellow vest, and a full-blown 
red rose in his button-hole. The handsome couple took 
their places under the arch, and Parson Brown, after 
several preliminary ‘‘ahems,” began proceedings by read- 
ing, or pretending to read, appropriate passages of Script- 
ure from the large Bible which he held in his shaking 
hands. Afterthe reading, or recital, he closed the book, 
and, peering wisely at the young couple over the top of 
his two pair of glasses, said : 

‘‘Chilun, dis am a most serus occashun. Yer two 
hearts is about ter be j’ined in wedlock. Does yer realize 
de sponsibility ?” 

‘‘T reckon we does,” said John Joseph, while Melinda 
Ann nodded. 


‘‘ ]’se glad yer does,” continued the parson, “ ’case if 
yer does yer must live up ter de ‘sponsibility. [Knowin’ 
it am one thing, an’ livin’ up ter it am anudder. Gittin’ 
married am aright serus matter. Yer dun got ter b’ar 
wid each udder’s fault de rest ob yer lives. I hope yer 
both hes thought ober it a heap, ‘case a forethought am 
better dan a hindthought. Yer kin git married a site 
easier dan yer kin git out of de scrape. I hev no wish 
ter discourage yer, only | hev been through it three 
times myself, an’ I knows de ’sponsibility. Marriage am 
greatinstitooshun. I hev a respec’ fur it, and l’se glad 
ter perform de ceremony fur-yer two, whom known 
sence yer was babies. Yer kin now give yer right 
hands.” John Joseph and Melinda Ann, who had 
become somewhat nervous during this little exhortation 
of Parson. Brown on their ‘‘ 'sponsibilities,’’ had some 
difficulty in joining the proper hands, but finally suc- 
ceeded, and awaited what was to follow with rather 
anxious faces. 

‘‘John Joseph,” began Parson Brown, ‘ does yer 
promise to take dis Melinda Ann, whom yer holds by the 
right hand, ter be yer wedded wife, an’ ter lub, honor, 
and cherish her as long as yer life shall last ?” 

‘* I does,” responded John Joseph. 

‘‘Melinda Ann,” continued the parson, ‘‘does yer 
promise ter take dis John Joseph, whom yer holds by de 
right hand, to be yer wedded husband, an’ ter lub, honor, 
an’ obey him as long as yer life shall last ?” 

‘‘T dunno,” answered Melinda Ann, “'I’'se not gwine 
ter promise ter obey John Joseph. Yer didn’t put dat 
in his speech.”’ 

‘* Well, I deelar’ !” exclaimed the astonished parson, 
‘‘] reckon yer'll hev terobey, whether yer makes de 
promise or nos.”’ ‘‘ Yes, yer will,” continued he, noticing 
her defiant pout and toss of the head; ‘‘yer'll find 
out, Yer bin gittin’ some new-fangled notions from de 
white folks into yer skull, but’s no use, yer'll hev ter 
obey, shore ‘nuff, an’ yer’s got ter make de promise fore 
['ll finish de ceremony. Does yer want ter git mar- 
ried ?” 

‘*’Course I does,” said the downcast bride. 

‘* Den ef yer does, I'll say dat part ober, an’ yer must 
make de promise.’’ So he began, in an extra solemn tone, 
‘Melinda Ann, does yer promise ter take dis John 
Joseph,” etc., and at the close Melinda Ann dutifully 
answered, ‘‘I does.” 

‘‘ Then,” concluded the parson, ‘‘ I hereby pronounces 
yer man an’ wife. John Joseph, salute de bride.” 

John Joseph did so, and the earnest smack resounded 
through the room, to the evident delight of all the guests, 
and was still echoing when the clatter of wheels was 
heard outside, and soon a new guest, in the form of an 
old colored man, entered the room, in a great hurry. 
Melinda Ann gazed at him in speechless amazement, 
while John Joseph exclaimed, *‘ Clarter goodness, ef it 
ain't yer par! I s’posed he was here !” 

‘‘ Why, par,” said Melinda Ann at last, *‘ we s’ posed 
yer was here, an’ we've done got married.” 

‘Yer foolin’,” saidthe old man: ‘‘ yer ain't married, 
shore ‘nuff ?” 

‘* Yes, we is,” they both answered. 

‘‘ Den yer jist got ter hev it done ober again,”’ declared 
Par Johnson, ‘‘fur I’se gwine ter see yer git married. 
L’se done driven ten miles ter see yer git married, an’ 
I’se bound ter doit. Parson Brown, yer kin jist perform 
de ceremony ober again. De idea of dat gal gittin’ 
married widout knowin’ ef I was here. Il’se boun’ ter 
see her git married, anyway. Begin at de beginning, an’ 
don't yer leave nothin’ out. 1 wants ter bear de whole 
ceremony. Now, den, Melinda Ann an’ John Joseph, 
yer jist go out an’ march in, ‘case I'se boun’ ter see de 
whole performance.” 

This was too much for the feelings of Melinda Ann, | 
who thought it was bad enough to have to go through 
the ordeal once, and she began to cry and declare she 
wouldn't do it. 

‘‘ Yer got ter do it, I tells yer,” exclaimed the indig- 
nant father. ‘‘ yer’s de only darter I's got, ef yer is an 
ondootiful creetnur, and I’se boun’ ter see yer git mar- 
ried.” | 

Melinda Ann continued to whimper, John Joseph 
tried to console her, and Mrs. White emerged from her 
position in the back parjor to see what oil she could 
pour on the troubled waters. ‘* Come, Melinda Aun,” 
she said, ‘‘it won't be much to go through it again ; it 
will be easier than before, because you know what its 
coming, and you ought to do it to please your father.” 
‘‘ Besides,” she added, in « low tone, ‘if you cry and 
get your eyes red you won't be a pretty bride.” 

This last suggestion had immediate effect, and smiles 
took the place of tears as quickly as sunshine follows an 
April shower. After a litthe more coaxing by Mrs. 
White, John Joseph, Parson Brown, her father, and 
various other relatives and friends, the reluctant bride 
yielded, and, in less time than it takes to tellit, the prin- 
cipal parties in the affair had vanished from the room. 
The delighted father chose a good position, and when 
once more the couple marched in to the banjo notes of 
«The Campbells Are Coming,” his joy knew no 
bounds, and he rubbed his hands together and displayed 
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all his ivories in the pride of satisfied ambition. No 
matter if the bride’s eyes were somew!at red, and if 
neither she nor the grvom held their heads quite as 
proudly as at the first grand entrée, the father had not 
seen that, and this one seemed all that could be desired. 
Look at dat bride'” he chuckled, in an audible under- 
tone ; ‘‘ he! he! I never s’posed dat Melinda Ann had 
sech a heapo’style to her. An’ she’s my chile! Laws, 
but ain’t she a bride wuth seein’! Tis ama proud day 
in my life, shore’s yer born.” Parson Brown once 
more opened the Bible and repeated the appropriate 
selections of Scripture. Then he exhorted more strongly 
than before on their “ ‘sponsibilities,” and fairly grew 
eloquent as he enlarged on the subject, for he was 
cheered on and encouraged to further efforts by the ap- 
preciative nods of the bride's father. He also added a 
few remarks on the duty of a wife to obey her husband, 
being only too pleased to have this opportunity of im- 
pressing the bride with the error of supposing she was 
‘‘gwine ter hev her own way.” The rest of the service 
went along smoothly to the end, Melinda Ann respond- 
ing, ‘‘ 1 does,” at the proper place, without any rebellion 
at the obey clause, and Parson Brown was radiant at 
the good effect of his timely words. When he had com. 
pleted the ceremony, and John Joseph had once more 
“saluted de bride,” Melinda Ann asked, ‘‘ I’se married 
shore ‘nuff, isn’t I ?” 

‘* Yes, chile, course yer is,” answered the parson. 

‘“*T hain’t got fur to do it ag’in, hev I ?” 

‘No, chile ; dat is, not wid John Joseph,” he added, 
with a giggle at his own wit. 

‘““ Well, den, I jes’ tell yer,” said Melinda Ann, ‘dat 
bofe times when I hed ter make dat ar promise ‘bout 
obeyin’ John Joseph, I done crossed my léft foot ober 
my right. He! he! talk ter dis chile ‘bout obeyin’, will 
yer? I wa’n't gwine ter make no sech foolish promise , 
so I done crossed my left foot ober my right, an’ dat 
meant, ‘I does ober de left.’”’ 

‘‘Sho! Melinda Ann,” said her father, trying to look 
reprovingly at her, but with a broad smile on his face, 
‘“‘yer shouldn't hev done dat ; but it’s done now. Yer 
allers was a ‘cute un, ef yer was mychile. Now yer 
must stan’ up an’ receive de congratulations of yer 
friends.’ 

The young couple straightened themselves up, with 
all the dignity becoming the occasion, and, two by two, 
the guests filed along and saluted bride and groom alike 
with great gusto. After all had paid their ‘‘ respec’s,” 


including ‘‘ de white folks,” Par Johnson announced— 


‘“‘ Take pardners for refreshments ! but fust let the young 
couple pass down through de middle, an’ den we'll fall 
in line an’ foller dem to de dinin’-hall.” They did so, 
and Par Johnson was so excited over the importance of 
his self-appointed position as ‘‘ Master of Ceremonies ” 
that he hopped along as if he was on springs, and barcly 
escaped demolishing the bride’s train several times on 
the route. But what a scene the dining-table presented ! 
Mrs. White had spared no pains to make it attractive, 
and had catered both to the eyes and palates of the com- 
pany. She knew well the tastes of those for whom she 
had ordered the repast, and the substantials abounded. 
Great roast turkeys, cooked to just the right brown, 
with their drumsticks crossed over their breasts as if in 
resignation, roast bacon, broiled chickens, roast ducks, 
and all kinds of vegetables, including their favorite 
hominy and rice. The lighter foods were provided, too, 
to suit the younger people whose advanced ideas led 
them to prefer to eat what ‘‘ de white folks ” ate at their 
weddings. These, therefore, partook of salads, floating 
island, blanc-mange, cake, coffee, and fruit. What a 
feast it was! The bridal pair were able to do full justice 
to everything, their extra wedding ceremony having 
served to increase their hunger. Melinda Ann, of 
course, was the center of attraction; all the swains 
were anxious to help her to something, so her plate was 
kept well supplied. She held her little court around 
her with all the skill and coquetries of a society belle, 
and her witty sallies made the room ring with the guf- 
faws of her admirers. This filled with envy some of 
the more neglected maidens who sat around the wall, 
one of whom, gazing at her empty plate, disdainfully 
remarked : 

‘‘Dese yer brides ‘pears to be mighty ’tractive. De 
gentlemen had a sight better let her husband ‘tend her.” 

The bride’s cake was a masterpiece of art, and there 
was a positive hush over the assembly when Melinda 
Ann went forward to cut it. How deftly she did 
plunge the knife in among all the little frosted figures ' 
Every person was given a piece to take home, and many 
were the smiles and coy glances as each young beau 
shyly asked the maiden of his heart, *‘ Who yer spose 
yer gwine ter dream of when yer sleeps ober dat wed. 
din’ cake After the last person had received his por 
tion, Par Johnson arranged the line of march again, and 
all returned tu the parlor, where ‘‘ Uncle Pete” had al- 
ready established himself at one end of the room with 
his fiddle. It is true the fiddle was rather the worse for 
wear and age, and ‘* Uncle Pete” was not the most skill- 
ful musician in the world ; stil], when he put the fiddle up 
under his chin, and drew the bow briskly across the 
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strings, every foot in the room began to beat the time, 
every head to bob, and the whites of every eye glistened 
and rolled in joyous expectation. 

‘Take pardners fur de Virginny reel,” called out 
Par Johnson, and he was obeyed with the greatest 
speed possible. The long lines reached from one end of 
the parlor to the other, and at the first squeak of the 
fiddle away the dancers flew up and down the middle. 
W hoever has not seen the Southern® negroes, dance can 
form but a faint idea of the scene that followed. Their 
whole bodies as well as their feet seemed made of india- 
rubber ; they danced all over, from the top of their bob- 
bing heads, down through their swaying bodies, to the 
bottoms of their bounding feet. Talk of fancy steps ! 
They excelled anything one could imagine; no two 
steps were alike, and while some of the movements were 
perfectly ludicrous, others were the very embodiment of 
grace and beauty. Their striking and gaudy costumes, 
and their dusky faces, lighted up by their white eyeballs 
and shining teeth, of course added to the effect. Par John- 
son and Parson Brown, though perhaps not quite so agile 
as some of the younger ones, still went throngh the figures 
with a spirit and dash delightful to see. Jigs followed 
the Virginia reel. John Joseph and Melinda Ann 
covered themselves with glory by dancing one together 
in most perfect time. Various youths vied with each 
other in rendering ‘‘ clogs” and ‘‘ double shuffles,” and 
were doubtless inspired to their best efforts by the ad- 
miring glances cast at them by “de fair ones.” Other 
Virginia reels were indulged in, and various ‘‘squar’ 
dances,” until the dancers panted for breath, and Uncle 
Pete drew the bow slower and slower across the fiddle, 
in complete exhaustion. At this juncture it occurred 
te Par Johnson that it was almost night, and time the 
festivities came to an end ; so he called out to the young 
couple that they had ‘* better get ready fur ter start on 
de weddin’ tour,” and, bidding adieu to the guests, went 
out after the horse and wagon that was to carry the:n to 
the plantation. John Joseph and Melinda Ann disap- 
peared to get ready for the journey, but their prepara- 
tions did not absorb very much time, for the wagon had 
hardly driven upto the door when they appeared again, 
ready for the start. Neither had changed their wedding 
garments, but John Joseph had put on a thin coat over 
his nankeen suit, and Melinda Ann had wrapped her 
bare shoulders in a red shawl. 

‘““Why, Melinda Ann,” exclaimed Mrs. White, who 
had come forward to say a few parting words, ‘‘ why 
haven’t you changed your dress ?” 

‘‘Changed my dress !” echoed Melinda Ann ; ‘‘ what’s 
de use of changin’ my dress? Ef I did, folks wouldn't 
know I’se a bride, an’ whar’s the use of gittin’ married 
if I don’t ’pear like a bride ? John Joseph, whar’s my 
truso ?” . 

‘* Here ’tis,” said John Joseph, swinging a valise into 
the wagon. ‘‘ Is yer ready ter start ?” 

‘‘—In a minnit,” answered the bride, and she fell on the 
necks of her numerous friends and 1elatives who sur- 
rounded her, and embraced them as though she never 
expected to meet them again in this world. ‘‘ Good-by, 
all ob yer!” she cried; ‘‘ good-by !” and John Joseph 
helped her into the wagon and climbed in beside her. 
Par Johnson entered the front seat, and soon, with Me- 
linda Ann’s bridal veil fluttering in the breeze, they 
started off in their new life, amidst showers of rice, old 
shoes, and the best wishes of all their many friends. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 
[ The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug - 
gestions, and experiences for 


Will some of your readers favor me with a good receipt for 
making grape wine’ Yours, etc., 

The following rule is given us by one whose grape wine is 
famous in all the neighborhuod. Le makes it tor sacra- 
mental use in the church of which he is an elder: 

To one gallon of juice add balf a gallon of water and from 
ore to two pounds of refined sugar, according to the condi- 
tion of the fruit. Dry, warm seasons the grape centains 
more saccharine matter than wet, cool seasons. The sugar 
should be applied according to condition of the fruit. 

A very good article of red wine is made by placing the 
pumice that comes from the press in a tub or vessel, and 
applying about half a gallon of water to each gallon of 
juice extracted. After it has stood two or three days put it 
through the press again. Not less than two pounds of 
sugar should be added to each gallon of juice. Wine made 
from the first press vill be white. 

Wine made in this way should be put into a vessel and 
allowed to ferment. In fact, there is no way to prevent 
fermentation known tothe writer. After fermentation has 
ceased, cork tight. After standing a year, it can be drawn 
off and bottled, or it may be drawn from thecask as needed. 
Vessels containing wine should be kept ina ary, cool cellar, 


What suall my boys do, who ure mahiog acollection of insects, 
ete . fora home museum of Natural History, to preserys them % 
Pure aicoho!l changes the color of sneh as they putin bottles ; 
and those in the drawers seem to be destroyed by smaller crea- 
tures of some kind. A. 

We know of nothing better for a wet preservative than 
alcohol, although it does sometimes injure the culor. Goad- 
by’s solutions are used for preparing microscopic objects, 
and possibly one of those powerful astringents would pre- 
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serve larger specimens. If any one has found them useti)! 
we shall be glad to print the formula. To protect butter 
flies and other dried insects from the ravages of dermeste: 
or acares, soak the beetles, and all insects except the butter- 
flies, in a solution of arsenic in alcohol, about fourteen 
grains toa pint and abhalf. Some lumps of gum camphor 
kept in the case should preserve butterflies against the a! 

tacks of parasites ; but if they have got into the collection, a 
few drops of chloroform in the case will send them hurrying 
out of the cracks ; or giving the entire case a good baking 
in the oven will destroy them. 7 


A broad strip of fancy-colored Madras muslin, with ¢ol- 
ored tlowers harmonizing with the shade of the glass vases 
used, is recommended for table decoration by a correspond 
ent of ‘‘ The London (QJueen,’’ who says: ‘‘ The Madras mus 
lin is fashionable on dinner tables, and looks well over the 
white cloth. I mean the kind used for curtain and _ toilet 
drapery, which has a cream ground, and is almost covered 
with faintly-colored flowers in quaint shades of greens. 
blues, and pinks. In the hand the colors are indistinct, 
but over the white cloth they show up. The edges are 
hemmed, but could be edged with corresponding tinted 
lace, and the width of the muslin depends on that of the 
table, but should just leave room for the plates all round. 
Sometimes only the center of the table is thus covered, the 
length being, however, greater than the width. Another 
novelty is to lay coffee-colored lace down the center of the 
table, and the doilies to match, or with an edging of the 
coffee lace. This looks pretty. The edges of the center 
piece are either rounded or square.”’ 


Will you please inform me through vour columns how to get 
rid of the insects that infest the elm trees’ This is the seeond 
season that we have had them. They first appear as smal! 
worms Which change into striped bugs that look and sme!l like 
the Colorado potato bug. They destror all the foliage of the 
elms, soon making them quite bare, jut that is not the worst. 
Nothing that we have tried will keep them out of the house 
They come inside in such large numbers that they remind us of 
what we read of Pharaoh's plagues. If you will tell us of any 
thing that will help us in our trouble you will confer a favor. 

WESTCHESTER, N. Y., July 14, 1884. A BD. 

This year we have found ona favorite elm a sluggish worm 
which eats the leaves, although not so destructively as the 
inch-worm, which has been sucha pest. It is new to us, 
and we have not found the bug which our correspondent de 
scribes. It seems as if there were an unusually large num 
ber of destructive insects this year ; we shall be glad to re- 
ceive any useful suggestions from our wiser readers. 


HINDU BOYS AT SCHOOL. 
By Amrita Lan Roy. 


N India, children go to school at six o'clock in the 
morning, summer and winter. There is no weekly 
Sabbath-day, nor are there regular terms and vacations. 
But there are holidays of from ene day to a fortnight at 
a time during the twelve months of the year. Except 
ing on these days, the schools keep open all the time. 

Each school, or patshala (‘‘lesson room”) has only 
one room for its thirty or forty pupils. One only 
teacher, called the venerable tutor 
is the leader of the whole flock, but two ‘‘ head pupils.” 
or best students, act as his help. The age of the schol 
ars run from five to twelve years. Not many girls-go to 
schoo] in India, and their schools are separate from 
those of the boys. Sometimes, when there is only one 
school in the village, or when the female school is dis 
tant, there may be a girl or two learning with the boys. 
I have even seen girl ‘‘ head” pupils in boys’ schools. 

There are no stools, benches, ortables in the school. 
room. The boys sit squat-legged on small mats, of 
about five feet by four, which are spread on the floor 
against the walls of the room, leaving an open space in 
the center for the teacher to pace to and fro as he gives 
his instructions. The teacher has his seat, too, at the - 
upper end of the room, where he reposes and keeps 
watch when the boys are upon their exercises of writing 
and ciphering. 

The exercises begin every morning by an invocation 
to the Muse of Learning, the goddess Saraswati, and 
the recital of the multiplication table up to twenty by 
twenty. The teacher leads the prayer, and the first 
senior pupil is followed in the exercise of the multipli- 
cation table. Then follow the lessons of the day, which 
are in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The boys are 
seated in the order of their seniority as scholars. Every 
senior boy is made to take the recitation of his immedi. 
ate junior in presence snd under the guidance of the 
tutor and of the head pupils ; the very beginners, such 
as are learning their alphabet or first spellings, being 
given to the charge of the latter. So there are three 
recitations going on at the same time in one room. The 
teacher himself examines the senior boys, and he alse 
puts questions to every one by turns. Inasimilar man 
ner the boys, under the eyes of the teacher, prepare one 
another on the lessons of .the next day. 

The subjects of study are prose, poetry (including 
mythological and other fables), history, a little grammar, 
very little geography, and moral maxims, calculation, 
penmanship and letter writing, and book-keeping. 

There is uo daily change of places among the boys 
but their seats are fixed by the teacher on the first day 
of every month according to their respective progress. 

The school hours are from six to ten in the morning, 
and from three to five in the afternoon. In the hot 
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climate of India very few people work during mid. 
day, or even go out of their homes. The afternoon 
session is given largely to writing and to arithmetic. 

For writing, paper is used by the advanced scholars, 
and dried palm leaves by the junior ones. The paln 
leaves can be washed clean, and used over and over 
again. Wooden boards, made in the form of slates, and 
chalk are used for arithmetical work. The teacher has 
a big slatelike board against the wall at his end of the 
room, Which he uses when he wants to show anything 
to all the boys, or a large number of them. But, as a 
rnle, he instructs each pupil on his own slate or books, 
and at the latter's own seat. Beginners learn the alpha- 
bet by going over big letters traced with chalk on the 
floor by one of the junior boys. 

The afternoon closes, as the morning began, with a 
parting prayerto the Muse Saraswati, and a fresh repe- 
tition of the multiplication table. 

Deep and sincere reverence for the teacher is regarded, 
and is instilled by the parents as well as in the course of 
the lessons, as the primary proper feeling in the life of 
the scholar, the root of all devotion to learning, and a 
very essential clement of success. Each pupil as he 
comes into school bows down at the feet of the teacher, 
saying, ‘‘ Master, grant me Knowledge,” and takes his 
seat after having received the tutorial blessing with the 
words, ‘‘ Soshall it 

The outfit of a boy marching out to school consists of 
his palm leaves, rolled up in his mat and carried under 
theleft arm ; his ink bottle, hanging from the middle fin- 
ger of the right hand by means of a folded string at- 
tached to the collar of the bottle ; and his slate, suspended 
by a strap or cord from the left shoulder, in the same 
manner as the satchel of the American school-boy. The 
reed pens are stuck under the strap of the folded mat, 
which, together with every other article of his outfit, the 
scholar is expected to bring home in the evening and 
carry to school in the morning, every day. 

Caning is the usual method of punishment for irreg- 
ular conduct ; and the schoolmaster’s cane is such an 
object of dread that the parents of naughty boys threaten 
to borrow it from him if they won't behave themselves, 
‘* Will tell the gooroomohashoy,” is worth many a box 
from the parents themselves. In fact, the gooroomoha- 
shoy is the great chastiser of boys for offenses both in 
and out of school. For very serious bad conduct the 
offender is made to stand on one foot for an ordered 
period of time—half an hour or so—with the other foot 
either up in the air or against the standing limb, as he 
can best suit himself. Every time he drops the raised 
foot down, whack ! comes the dreaded cane. 

The boy that comes earliest to school has a dot 
marked against his name for that day on the roll-book, 
and each pupil gets a number according to the order of 
his arrival. Thus the boy that comes second earliest is 
marked 1; the next one, 2; and soon. If two or more 
come together, they all get the same mark. When the 
school is closed for the day, the teacher calls out the 
names of the pupils, and arranges them in the order 
that they came in the morning, the earhest comer being 
placed nearest the door. This fortunate lad gets a tap 
of approval from the cane of the teacher, and is dis- 
missed first by being shown the door, The teacher 


then strikes the palm of each of the rest with gentle 


raps to the number of his mark that day in the roll 
book, and dismisses one by one in succession, Although 
the raps are not hard, by any means, yet, as the latest 
boy gets a great many of them, they leave some impres- 
sion on his mind, if not upon his hand, specially as he 
cannot go out till all his companions have been away on 
the street, where they may be rushing hither and 
thither after some fun. This discipline is meant to en. 
force early attendance, and is found to be quite effective. 
You will find boys before six o'clock in the morning 
jamming against the unopened school door, eager to 
rush in, like an impatient crowd at the gate of a theater 
when there is going to be a grand play. 

When a boy does not want to come to school, and his 
mother sends word to the effect to the gooroomohashoy, 
four strong and clever boys are dispatched to chase him 
out of any hiding-place he might be in, and bring him 
to school on their shoulders, just as if he were a corpse 
or a piece of board. This task gives great fun to the 
“captors,” as the four boys are called, and the screams 


of the truant when he has been caught and carried to 


school put one in mind of a pig being taken to the 
market. The capturs come in with their prey, singing 
the following verses : 

Gooroomohashoy, tomar porro hazir, 

Ek dundo chhere deo, jal kheya ashi,”’ 
which means in English, 

“Here, © teacher’ your pupil is brought to you ; 
give us leave for a moment to go out and take a drink 
of water.” 

It is said that the only thing that can temper the 
yooroomohashoy’s anger is the bribe of extra fine smok.- 
ing tobacco ; and shrewd truants are known to invest 
their pocket-money in purchasing that dainty, and to 
place it as a reverential offering at the feet of the master 
when making their morning bow. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


1) EAR! dear! dear! Three days I have wanted to go 

to make a visit, and it has rained and kept me at 
home. If I had nothing else to do but to make visits, I’ve 
no doubt I should have ‘‘ flattened my nose against the 
window pane,” and let my tears run races, on the inside 
of the glass, with the rain-drops on the outside. At least 
that is what I have seen disappointed people do who had 
nothing else to occupy them but the one thing they had 
planned just then. Now see how much more fortunate 
Iam. I have a great basket of clothes to look over, and 
many of them will have to be mended, for my boys and 
girls, big and little, succeed in showing me where the 
weak places are in the cloth and sewing, as well as any 
boys and girls I know. Then there is quite a pile of 
mending left over from last week, and some broken 
china I’ve intended to mend this long time, and then 
Donald is at home from college, and I want to look 
over his clothes and repair them, and——but I can’t 
enumerate all the things to be done, beside, your letters 
to read and answer. So, that is the blessing of having 
plenty to do: [have no time to be miserable. I imagine 
you might find the same remedy if you should search 
for it. It is not patented. 


There is a great deal in this paper about education ; 


do you know what an education is? This is what the 
dictionary says about it: ‘‘ Education is not so much the 
communication of knowledge as the discipline of the 
intellect, the establishment of the principles, and the 
regulation of the heart.” There are some long words 
there, but I think ] understand what it means. See if 
this is the way you understand it: Getting an educa- 
tion does not mean learning long lists of words 
by heart, nor knowing a great many dates, nor having 
very lively fingers for the piano, nor any of the things 
that you put in you, or on you, but it means getting 
the mind to act quickly and to understand ; making the 
good intentions strong, so that they will beat and drive 
away the bad part of us; and managing the feelings. 
That is, you see, something very different from ‘‘ read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic.”” They are no more an 
education than a ladder is the top of the house. You 
use a ladder to get to the top of the house. You may 
use them, and a great many other things that they have 
in schools, to get an education with, but they are not an 
education. Sometimes I hear people laughed at be- 
cause they have forgotten something they learned in 
school. Why, it would be just as silly to keep repeat- 
ing to yourself the multipication table, or the rules in 
I,atin grammar, or the lessons you learned last year, as 
it would be to carry the stairs with you as you walk 
around the picture gallery, and keep hopping up and 
down all the time, instead of looking at the pictures that 
the stairs led you up to. Those things are to help you 
get up higher, to discipline the mind. And I do not 
care how limber the tongue is, nor how graceful the 
limbs, nor how agile the fingers ; if the mind is not quick 
and wise to judge, ifthe principles are not so strong—or 
‘‘ stiff,” if you please—that a little argument or a little 
laughter cannot knock them down, and if the feeliags are 
not regulated, there is no education. Education of my 
kind can be had without professors—though they are a 
great help—-without long months in school-rooms, and 
even after youth has passed. Sono one need despair of 
an education while life is so full of ways to get it, 
Although without ‘‘ opportunities ” an education may be 
had, opportunities must not be neglected—must be 
searched for, indeed. You can’t sit down in a corner, or 
stay at home from school, orcontent yourself with what 
happens to come to you, and be educated. 


LoNspane, July 18, 7884. 
My Dear Aunt; 

I] would have been at my home, but we could not stay at home 
because they had to dig up the pipe, and it was not very nice to 
stay at home then, so we went away for nearly a week. I keep 
my squirrels ina room, and let them run all about. I had four, but 
two are dead. 1 had a pretty tame one of the four, but it died 
and another wild one died. I got hurt very badly a little 
while ago.. She hit me because I beat her when we were play 
ing croquet, and she got angry and hit me just as hard as she 
could with a croquet mallet. My goat draws me very nicely. | 
send you cards for the sick children. Your loving nephew, 

Rospertr W. C. 


I'm glad you did not tell us who she is. Croquet is 
very likely to make people quarrel who have not much 
of an education ; that is. whose feelings are not regulated. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I send a letter that a friend of mine sent to me from England. 
I send it because I thought it would interest my cousins. Our 
dog Victor's trick that she speaks of is this: Wetell him to lie 
down, and put a piece of sugar on his paw, and say © Trust,” and 
he will not eat it till we say “ Paid for.” He is very fond of 
sugar. Do any of the cousins know Rounder is ¥ 

Your loving nephew. TEDDY. 


SHANE, of Wight, July ISS4. 
My Dear Teddy: 

Deo you wonder what has putit into my head te write you a 
letter? Well, it is because I have seen an English consin of Vie- 
tor’s, and [| want totell you something about him. 

A few days ago we went to B. H., a short distance ont of Lon- 
don, to take tea with an English family ; and quite an important 
member of the family was a curly black dog called *‘ Sailor.” 
After we had finished supper, Sailor, who had been patiently 
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waiting under the table, was requested to sit up ina corner. 
and you can imagine how surprised Iwas when they put a plece 

of sugar on his nose and said, ** Trust.’ You know what he did 
after that, so Ido not need totell you; but be had another ac 

complishment which I think is not yet numbered among your 
talented Victor's. His master said,* Sailor, co and get your dish." 
and off he trotted, to return in a moment with a basin in his 
mouth, which he presented, with many expressions of delight, to 
the lady at the head of the table. She proceeded to make him 
a veritable “ dish of tea.’ which he swallowed with great relish, 

and was then told to “Go. like a good bey, and put the pan 

away; this less agreeable task he obediently performed to the 
satisfaction of all beholders. Now, if Victor has caltiyated a 

tuste fortea, tell him “ Breakfast” is much the best kind. There 
is another trick to add to his store. Another one in this family 

who reminded me of one of my friends at home, was a very nice 
hoy, just your age. only this boy had golden hair, and blue eves in 

stead of brown. After supper he begged us to play ball with 
him, and asthe twilights here are very long, lasting almost til? 
nine o'clock, we had a great game of what he called “ rounder.”’ 
and you would have been amused «enough to have seen us rush 
ing about the small orchard. and making all manner of mistakes. 
much to his distress. Even his mamma took part, seeming to 
enjoy the fun as heartily as he did, and really putting the rest of 
us to shame by-her skill and briskness. Give BR my love, and 
tell her I wish she might have seen the baby riding one of the 
cunning little donkeys here, yesterday : to-day he is to have his 
picture taken, donkey and all, to send to his papa. 

Don't think this letter requires any acknowledgment, for-T 
know how precious every moment of your summer holiday is. 
but Ithought vou might be interested to hear of the little Eng 
list) dog’s accomplishment. Will you please act as postman for 
me and distribute the inclesed mail % 

Affectionately yours, ¥. 

Thank you, Teddy, for sending us the letter; I wish 
we could have some more from the same person. Now, 
will you please tell me why we cannot all write just such 
interesting letters? I quite envy that English mamma 
who can play ball with her boy. But I think I know 
some American mammas who can do the same. 


July 14, 1884 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

It isabout a year since [ wrote to you. I thank you for the 
very pretty card you sent me. It is now vacation, and I have 
nice times playing. We have got sixteen little chickens. My 
brother has a pony, and papa named it Tattyeoram, and some- 


.times I ride on her back. Petty, the squirrel, is very tame, and 


when we let him ont of his cage he will run all over the house 
and get in the boys’ pockets. We have some flowers, and a great, 
many pansies. I wasten years old the first day of this month, 
and one of my presents was the book of the * Old-Fashioned 
Girl, and§l think itis splendid, My brother has * Little Men” 
and Little Women.” 

At the Soldier's Home they had a very large eagle: it came 
fromthe Rocky Mountains, and the soldiers were very much 
attached to him. One night some one came and broke open his 
cage and stole him. I inclose twenty-five cents for poor chil 
drén. Your affectionate niece, GRACIE.- 

Ah, how Trixie would like to meet you and ride your 
pony! Iam sorry any one should be so unkind as to 
steal the soldiers’ pet. , 

Isianp, July 21. 1884. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

lam a girl ten years of age. I never have written to you 
before; I would like to be one of your nieces. 1 have four sisters 
and three brothers. I liveona farm. I go to sehool. I study 
reading, arithmetic, geography. spelling. I guess my letter_is 
getting too long. I would like to be one of your nieces, 

KATER. 

How I had to guess where Bird Island is! and it 
isn't an island after all, is it? I hope you are climbing 
fast up the ladders you tind in school. 

Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 

Previously acknowledged, . 40 
From three classes of girls in the Congregational 
Sunday-School, Farmington, Me. (Mrs. Fair 
banks's, $3.00: Miss Katie Titcomb’s, $4.78: 


Miss H. M. Merrili’s, $5.00, 12 78 


PUZZLES. 


GRAMMATICAL PUZZLE. 
Let the rich, great, and noble banquet inthe festal halls, 
And pass the hours away, as the most thoughtless revel. 

Take away one letter from a word in the above lines, and 
substitute another. leaving the word so metamorphosed still a 
word in the English language; and, by that change, change 
totally the syntactical construction of the whole sentence. 
changing the moods and tenses of verbs, turning verbs into 
nouns, and nouns into adjectives. *Pror.”’ 

GEOGRAPHICAL ANAGRAMS, 

1. Pa lost base. 2. Ed ran me nearit. 3. Can 0. stop in Lent? 
4. To rub grass. 5 Thinas Don. 6. Gray men. 7. O' a chair 
metus. 8 Home cartrain. 9 See! it winds. 10. Hannah does. 
11, Rest, Madam. 12. Earther. 13, Ma,is A. to mope? 14. Sis 
can, on F.’s car. 

NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 

I am composed of 28 letters. 

My 21, 6, 15, 8, 13, 16 is an English king. 

My 26, 17, 20, 13, 3. 23 is a color 

My “4, 10, 2, 25, 28, 7, 12, 16 is a king. 

My 16, 22, 9, 4, 14, 16, 27. 23 is a plant. 

My 1, 11, 5, 4, 19, 1S is robberies 

My whole is a Bible definition. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JULY 17. 


Shakespearean Enigma,— We are such stuff as dreams are made 
of, and our little. life is rounded with a sleep.”—{Tempest. Act iv., 
cene 
Saquare Word Reheadings and Curtailments 
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SUNDAY CFTERNOON. 
HYMN. 


By JOACHIM NEANDER, 
A DEEP and holy awe 
+ Put Thou, my God, within my inmost soul, 
While near thy feet I draw ; 
(And my heart sings in me, and my voice praises thee ; 
Do Thou all wandering sense and thought control, 


© God, the crystal light 

Of Thy most stainless supshine here is mine ; 

It floods my outer sight ; 

Ah, let me well discern Thyself where’er I turn, 
And see Thy power through ail Thy creatures shine. 


Hark! how the air is sweet 

With music from a thousand warbling throats, 
Which echo doth repeat ; 

To Thee I also sing, keep me beneath thy wing ; 
Disdain not Thou to list my harsher notes. 


Ah, lord, the universe 

Is brizht and laughing, full of pomp and mirth ; 
Each summer doth rehearse 

A ta'e forever new, of wonders Thou canst do 
Insu nay skies and on.the fruitful earth. 


Thee all the mountains praise ; 

The recks and giens are full of song to Thee! 

They bid me join my lays, 

And land the Almighty Rock, who, safe from every shock, 

Beneath Thy shadow here coth sheiter me! 

PRAYER. 
“SH! teach me to show my gratitude by bearing without 
emotion all those trifling vexations so apt to disturb 
me. low unworthy am | of thy goodness, when I permit 
myself to forget, on any such provocation, or tor one mo- 
ment to cease the language and lose the feeling of praise 
and gratitude ! 

On thee, O blessed Redeemer, 1 throw myself for mercy. 
Assist me with thy all-powertul grace; renew a right spirit 
within me. Make me diligent, patient, humble, resigned. 
Pardon my sins; pity my infirmities. Through thy merits 
and mediation only do | hope for peace here, and salvation 
hereafter. Amen. 


THE PENALTY OF AMBITION.’ 
By Lyman ABBOTT. 

* Lo. this isthe man that made not God his strength ; but trusted 
in the abundance of his riches, and strengthened himself in his 
wickedness. ’—Psalm lii., 

BSALOM had all the external qualities which 
vey should have made a prosperous, useful, happy 
life. He inherited the beauty which seems to have been 
a characteristic of the family of Jesse, and was in this 
respect the very pride and flower of the nation. The 
magnificence of his hair was something wonderful. Year 
by year its weight was counted.” To this manly beauty 
was added a manly grace and bearing which easily won 
all hearts, and a strong will which made him easily a 
leader of men of weaker mold. But the possibilities 
of his career were al] destroved, and his life was con- 
verted into aterrible tragedy, by his selfish and unserupu- 
lous ambition. He coveted his father’s throne. Respect 
for the founder and organizer of the kingdom did 
nothing to check his designs ; filial atfection did not pre- 
vent him from purposing to become the murderer of his 
own father. He had both the self-restraint and the skill 
to conceal his design even while he was executing it. 
He set himself deliberately to work to undermine his 
fathers authority. He courted all complainants ; 
flattered all that suffered. or that imagined that they 
did, from court injustice or court indifference. ‘‘Oh 
that I were made judge in the land,” he said to them, 
‘‘that any man which hath any suit or cause might 
come unto me, and I would do him justice! Andit was 
so, that when any man came nigh unto him to do him 
obeisance, he put forth his hand, and took him, and kissed 
him.” The Hebrew politician was much like the Ameri- 
can politican: full of flattery tothe voter and of fair 
promises of great things to be done for the dear people 
if the administration is only intrusted to him. Absalom 
coupled all this condescension and fair promise with 
a great display of magnificence. He affected royal 
state: drove out in great chariots, with runners to pre- 
cede him. He was lavish ; and it is astonishing how 
many intelligent people imagine a man to be generous 
and whole-hearted because he is lavish in expending 
public moneys. 

Absalom’s designs succeeded. When the time was 
ripe, he went to Hebron under pretext of a pilgrimage,and 
set up his banner there. The revolt was formidable from 
the first. David was wholly unprepared for it. Ie was 
dismayed and broken-hearted at this cruel revelation of 
the treachery of his own son. The treason of his most 
confidential friend and trusted adviser, Ahithophel, the 
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grandfather of his favorite wife, added to his grief and 
dismay. Abiathar, the chief priest and constant com- 
panion of the king from the days of his outlawry when 
a fugitive from Saul, joined the rebellion. Some of my 
readers can remember the feeling of almost universal 
distrust in the early days of our own Civil War, when one 
prominent officer after another in the army and the gov- 
ernment went over to the South, and the question every 
morning was, Who next? They, at Jeast, can easily 
imagine the universal dismay which one defection after 
another produced in the court and in those who were 
still loyal to their king. 
probable, that there was some excuse, in the misgovern- 
ment and corruption in David’s court, for rebellion. 
The David who could treacherously betray Uriah to his 
death was not always just in his judgments nor unself- 
ish and high-minded in his administration. And sub- 
ordinates soon catch and carry further the degeneracy 
of their superiors in such cases. 

The progress of the rebellion we need not trace. 
Three months of preparation passed by, devoted by 
Absalom to gathering an army to utterly destroy 
his father and his father’s followers. Of what nature 
was this handsome, long-haired youth, we may judge 
from the fact that such bloody counsel as that of Hushai 
could be grateful to him: ‘‘Of him, and of all the men 
that are with him, there shall not be left so much as 
one.” Of the final battle, in the forest of Ephraim, be- 
tween the rebels and the loyal army which had in this 
three months rallied around David's stande rd, history 
has preserved only the record of the close. 

David's veterans of the Ammonite wars were familiar 

with the interlacing thickets characteristic of the wild 
trans-Jordanic region. The troops of Absalom lost their 
way. Absalom, riding at full sp2ed on his royal mule, 
suddenly met a detachment of David's army. and, dart. 
ing aside through the wood, was caught by the head, 
according to Josephus, was entangled by his long hair 
between the thick bows of an overhanging tree, and 
there remained suspended. None of the ordinary sol- 
diers ventured to attack the helpiess prince. Joab took 
the responsibility of breaking David's orders to spare 
his life. He and his ten attendants formed a circle around 
the gigantic tree, and first by their pikes and then by 
their swords accomplished his death. Hard by was a 
well-known pit of great size. Into it the corpse was 
thrown. Alike among Mohammedans, Jews, and Chris- 
tians the name of Absalom is forever covered with in- 
famy. Mussulman legends represent hell as yawning 
beneath the feet of the wicked prince to receive him at 
the moment of his death ; and the modern Jews, as they 
pass the monument, in the valley of Kidron, to which 
they have given his name, have buried its sides deep in 
the stones which they have thrown against it in execra- 
tion. 
There is a natural ambition: the instinctive desire 
of a man, conscious of powers within him, for a field 
wherein they may have full exercise. There is a noble 
ambition : the desire of a man possessing great powers 
to use them in great service of his fellow-men. But am 
bition, in the ordinary sense of that term, is one of the 
most despicable as it is one of the most dangerous of 
vices. Its etymology indicates its base character. Latin 
ambitio: a going round, especially of a candidate for 
office to solicit votes in Rome. This ambition is self- 
seeking. It is despicable because it dethrones God, 
abolishes humanity, and makes self the center of the 
universe. It reverses the order of nature and of God, 
and seeks not to become a servant of humanity but to 
make humanity a servant of self. It is doubly despica- 
ble because it is always a liar; and, under great pretense 
of serving others, hides its own self-service. It has 
been the bane of Church and State in all ages, and is so 
still. In the Church it loves the chief places in the syna- 
gocues, and to be called Rabbi. Inthe State it corrupts 
the public service, maintains ‘‘ To the victors belong the 
spoils,” and joins in every campaign for the booty which 
it promises. It deserves the death which Absalom met ; 
and not till the execration which all nations feel toward 
him burns against all his followers in our National, 
State, and village politics, shall we have a purified civil 
service, clean caucuses, or a fair vote and an honest 
count. Watch in thine own heart the first hint of this 
spirit, whose appearance in heaven turned an angel of 
light into Satan, and made possible hell, and destroy it 
as you would destroy tne serpent whose venom is cer- 
tain death. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
ABSALOM’S DEATH.—2 SAM. XVIII., 21-33. 


By Emtty HuNTINGTON MILLER. 


| HEN David and his men were hiding among 

\/ V the caves and mountains to escape from Saul, 
David was young and strong, and did not mind going 
without food, and taking long, hard marches by night. 
But now he was growing old, and, besides al! the pain 
and weariness of his body, his heart was full of sorrow 
for the son whom he loved, and for his own sin in not 


It is possible, too, nay, even 


on until they came to a little city where there were kind 
friends ready to receive them and give them food and 
shelter. They stayed there while David’s captain got his 
soldiers together, and made everything ready for battle. 
Absalom followed them over Jordan with his army, for 
they were going to fight in the wood of Ephraim. 
David wanted to go to the battle with his soldiers, but 
Joab aud the rest of his officers begged him to stay safely 
inthe city. So he only went to the city gates, and stood 
there watching the men as they marched out ; and they all 
heard him say to the captains, ‘‘ Deal gently for my sake 
with the young man, even with Absalom.” You see he 
loved him still and wanted him to live, that he might 
forgive him. It wasa terrible battle, and the soldiers 
of David gained the victory. The men of Absalom 
were driven away and scattered all through the wood, 
and Absalom himself, as he was trying to escape on his 
mule, had a very strange misfortune. The mule went 
under the thick boughs of an oak, and Absalom’s beau- 
tiful hair, of which he was so proud, was caught 
so fast in the branches that the mule went away from 
under him and left him hanging there. Some of the 
soldiers saw him, but no one dured to touch him, for 
they remembered how King David had charged the 

captains to ]etno one harm him ; but when Joab heard of 
it he went himself and killed him, and had him thrown 

into a deep pit. Then he blew the trumpet to call back 

his soldiers, and the bloody battle was over. <All this 

dreadful day King David was too anxious to go and 

rest. He stayed by the city wall, ina little place between 

the outer and the inner gates, and up over the gate was 

a watchman, watching to teli him the moment he saw 

any messenger coming. Noone came fora long time, 

and they had almost begun to fear that King David's 

soldiers had been beaten, and that presently they would 

begin to come flying toward the city. But at last the 

watchman went up to the roof over the gate, and looked, 

and saw one man running alone, and he told the king. 

They watched the man coming nearer and nearer, and 

presently they saw another man running also. 

As they came nearer, the watchman saw that the first 

man was Ahimaaz, the son of the priest, and David felt 
comforted when he knew this, becausé, he said, ‘‘ He is 
a good man; he must be bringing good tidings ; he 
would not be willing. to bring me any bad news.” But 
Ahimaaz was not the messenger whom Joab had sent to 
tell David that his son was dead. Joab sent another 
messenger, but he could not run swiftly, so Ahimaaz had 
passed him, and got first to the city. Ile came and fell 
down on his face before the king, and told bim that the 
Lord had given him the victory over his enemies. This 
was good news, but King David cared a great deal 
more about his son than about his kingdom, so he asked, 
‘‘Isthe young man Absalom safe?” Ahimaaz may 
have guessed that Absalom was dead, but he had not 
been sent to bring the message, and he did not want to 
tell bad news, so he only said he saw a great tumult 
among the soldiers, but he did not know what it was, 
The king’s heart began to tremble, but presently the other 
messenger came. He, too, told the king that the Lord 
had avenged him of ali his enemies. avid did not answer 
a word, except to ask, ‘‘Is the young man Absalom 
safe?” And then at last came the bitter tidings that 
Absalom was dead. King David’s heart was almost 
broken ; he could not go home through the city streets ; 
he went up to the little chamber over the gate and wept ; 
and as he wept he said, ‘‘() my son Absalom, my son, 
my son Absalom! would God I had died for thee, O 
Absalom, my son, my son !” 
King David once before had lost a little son whom he 
dearly loved, but he bowed before the Lord, and said - 
‘‘I shall go to him, but he shall not return to me; why 
should I weep, since I cannot bring him back ?”  Ilis 
bitter sorrow now was for his own sin and for Absalom’s 
sin. It was because this son was not fit to go to live 
among pure, happy spirits that loved and served the 
holy God—the God who had commanded children to 
obey and reverence their parents, and who had com. 
manded parents to teach their children all the ways of 
goodness and truth. There must have been a time 
when Absalom was a beautiful little boy, climbing on 
his father’s knee, and kissing and loving him. And 
when he first began to disobey and deceive, he did not 
think the time would come when his heart would be so 
full of pride and cruelty that he would be willing to 
take the life of his gray-haired father. But when you 
let the seeds of evil passions take root in your heart you 
cannot tell what dreadful fruit may grow from them. 
Those who love you may have to sorrow for you as bit- 
terly as King David over Absalom. 


STEADFASTNESS OF PURPOSE.’ 
By THE ReEv. Sroprorpd A. BROOKE, 
‘He steadfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem,”—Luke 
ix., 51. 
T was asolemn hour. The resolution was not lightly 
taken. It meant death; and no man who loves 
duty and honors it takes the step that leads to the ceas- 


having trained him better. He and his people marched 
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ing of his labor in this world unless he feels that it is 
right and absolutely demanded by his mission. It were 
treason to Jesus to imagine that for any other reason 
than the gravest and best considered he took the step 
that inevitably led to the cross; that any personal rea- 
son induced him to seek death. [t was not the act of a 
moral suicide, but.of one having supreme regard to an 
infinite good beyond, that put in force that resolute de- 
termination to bring the whole of his mission to the 
last test. 

It was, then, no hasty or ill-considered thing, no mere 
reckless or weary impulse, that sent Jesus back to Jeru- 
silum. It was steadfastness of soul which impelled him 
toreturn. Nor was despair of life or impatience of 
trouble, as some have alleged, the reason for his appar- 
ently hurried desire to die ; the whole history is against 
it. He himself, from the beginning, had foreseen the 
possibility of his death at the hands of the Jews. It lay 
hidden in his war against their thoughts of the kingdom. 
And as his minis‘ry developed, the possibility beeame a 
certainty to him, THe frequently talked of what was to 
he. Again and again the amazed ears of the disciples 
heard him talk of death when they hoped for triumph. 
It was, therefore, a thought well known to him, deeply 
set in his soul ; and when he turned to Jerusalem, he 
must have done it because he was convinced the time 
was come for him to meet the hour for which he was 
long prepared, and in the shadow of which be had con- 
tinually lived. Had anything more been left to do or 
say, it had been different. But his work was over, and 
he knew it; and, if it were not, God, he felt, would 
then keep him from his foes ; he would know at Jerusa- 
lem if he were to go on further. We can see, as we 
look back, that he was not mistaken. His work on 
earth was« done. Had he lived ten years longer he could 
not have done more. ‘‘I have finished the work thou 
hast given me to do,” he said, in full conviction, to the 
Father. It was when all was done, and not till then, 
that he brought things toa point. It was time to seal 
the letter he had written in his life, and to direct it to 
Mankind. And the seal was impressed on it on Cal- 
vary. Ilumanity opened it, and read the good tidings 
of his life with joy and fervent gratitude. 

Many hours like that hour, in kind, but not in degree, 
have come to men, when they have been compelled to 
choose whether they would go or not to their Jerusalem 
and test their-work : and some have shrunk from, and 
others fulfilled, their duty. The time sometimes comes 
in life when, after much work in and through the 
thoughts on which your life has been wrought out, you 
are called upon to bring your work toa crisis ; to choose 
whether you will carry your ideas to their conclusion, 
or remain at ease where you are. And voices come to 
you from all sides, and from within, crying: ‘“ Be still ; 
stay in Galilee, where you are in no danger; do not 
hasten to finish your thought; lay it by for a little, at 
least, and wait till you see your way more clearly. Do 
not bring things to the point ; do not go to Jerusalem. 
You may keep all the good you have won or done ; but 
you will risk it all if you face conclusions.”’ That is 
common—in politics, in business life, in war, in relig- 
ious life, even in our life with one another as men and 
women ; even in our own home-life. 

And there is only one thing to be said : when staying 
where you are only makes your inner life more 
troubled ; when conscience or feeling or thought get 
more and more confused the longer you are undecided— 
then you must not hesitate, but steadfastly set your face 
to bring things to a goal. Or, when you find that your 
life is losing vigor and energy through waiting ; when 
the ideas you have loved grow less dear to you and you 
are obliged to lay them aside, because there is nothing 
more to do with them save to push them to the conclu- 
sion to which you do not wish to put them; when you 
find yourself, because you will not go on, obliged to 
hush your conscience ; and when emotion and passion 
no longer rise pvaturally round your thoughts or your 
work, because, not being urged to their natural results, 
they are losing interest, and dying for want of it—why, 
then—whatever be the work or the point, at home or 
abroad—break loose from this evil silence and reserva- 
tion and fear and trembling ; drive the thing to its con- 
clusion ; re-establish your inner life; get rid of confu- 
sion and complexities ; rise out of the mists into clear 
light and simple action; recover energy, passion, in- 
terest in life, by living out your soul into action ; 
wake up conscience and bid her do her work rig- 
idly ; carry all your work of years to the point it 
ought to reach; set your face steadfastly, and 
go straight up to Jerusalem. What matter what 
meets you there! You will be alive and free, and 
awake to meet your God. And if you meet your cross, 
as well may be, yet in some lowly way vou may be 
able tosay, with Jesus. ‘‘ My master, that part of life, 
that piece of work, is finished !" 

Or the crisis may come, not in outward life, or in 
matters that bear on outward life, but in the inward and 
secret privacy of the soul, where none are present save 
God alone. You have been driven to a point of life 
where you may stay, but whence you know you ought 
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to go on; for on every side enemies of your peace and 
your work are closing in around you. If you elect to 
stay, you may be comfortable, but it will only be by 
abdicating your character, and handing over all your 
powers to the enemies of your life. If you look back 
with regret, or with hatred, or dwell in either, you see 
that darker and darker grows the sky behind. The 
whole landscape is slowly being blotted out. Only in 
front of you is light in the heavens, only in steadfastly 
setting your face to go forward—there, where you do 
not wish to go—is any path open to you ; only in march- 
ing on to that which seems to be death in life, right into 
the jaws of suffering, is there any freedom, any reality. 
Stay where you are—as many do—and the uprolling 
darkness swallows you up; you sink to the bottom of 
life’s ocean like a stone—not dead, indeed, but self- 
scorning, useless, and dishonored. Go steadfastly on, 


day by day, toward greater trouble, but yet toward the 


light, having made up your mind to any pain rather than 
to stay in the darkness, and I do not say that you will 
escape the cross—no, indeed, you will have it to the full— 
yet, if you do not let love of man go, but are faithful to 
it through all suffering, you may be allowed, sooner or 
later, to say, ‘‘It is finished ;” and to be able to say 
that is all a man need trouble about. 


— 


DO CHILDREN NEED CONVERSION? 


ET us study the words and acts of little children, 
and see what we can learn from them. Little 
May’s mother was absent when her pastor called. On 
her return May said : ‘‘Mamma, what made him ask me 
if I loved Jesus ?” Her mother tried to explain it away 
by saving some people do not love Jesus. ‘‘ Why, I 
thought everybody loved Jesus ; I don’t see how they 
can help it,” was May’s reply. When her pastor heard 
of it he found he had made a discovery in child-nature, 
and had learned that a little child can love Jesus implic- 
itly. What more does Jesus require of children of « 
larger growth ? 

Harry’s mother was very sick. Early in the morning 
he came to her room and asked her if she were better. 
She said, ‘‘ Yes.” ‘‘I knew you would be,” said Harry, 
‘‘’cause I asked Jesus last night to make you better.” 
Will Harry ever be old enough to exercise a truer faith ? 

The study of child-nature shows that there is nothing 
essential to a vital Christian experience that is beyond 
the capabilites of chi!dhood. Do not the Bible and the 
study of child-nature agree in saying that littie children 
are members of the kingdom of heaven? The primary 
teacher should make this glorious fact the foundation of 
her work. Is she not right in saying to the little child, 
‘* You are Jesus’s little lamb, and you need never wander 
away from his fold. You are God’s child, and you 
need never wander away from your Father’s house’? 

It is only the sheep who have left the fold, and the 
prodigal sons, that need to be converted or turned back. 
Conversion should be preached to adults and heathen, 
but not to little children who do not need it. 

A. 


GODLINESS THE PERFECTION OF 
MANLINESS.. 


By Presmpent A. L. D.D. 


HOUGH man is put under limitations like other 
creatures, yet within these limitations his own 
thought, aim, and purpose go far to determine what he 
shall become. He is, more than any other creature, 
thrown upon his own devices for his defense and sus- 
tenance. Ile can, by his own choice, adjust his envi. 
ronment. He is lord of the material creation around 
him, and can make it subservient to his well-being. In 
his own soul he is conscious of a conflict of choice be- 
tween proclivities which tend to abuse and degrade his 
powers, and aspirations which reach after their im- 
provement and perfection. Even those physical powers 
and functions in which men are most akin to the brutes 
are subject in no small degree to this self-determining 
power. But its widest, fullest scope is with the higher 
intellectual and moral faculties. Ifere there are no defi 
nable limits to the advancement which men may make 
under their own high aims and purposes. This stands 
a distinctive peculiarity of man among the denizens of 


the earth. It lifts him toa higher plane of life and 


action than that of mere animal existence. When the 
command, ‘‘ Be ye perfect,” is addressed to the children 
of men, it meets a conscious capacity for self-improve- 
ment; it calls up in the mind an ideal beyond present 
actual attainment ; it kindles intense aspirations of de- 
sire for the perfect state thus conceived ; it lays on the 
individual soul the stern inspiration of duty, the convic- 
tion that he ought, because he is consciously able, to 
perfect himself. 

Man’s singular capability of self-improvement comes 
from his peculiar kinship with God. Jesus came into 
the world to proclaim this relation of son to father as 
existing between us and God. His whole Gospel is 
charged with this.as its fundamental truth. To men 
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God is more than Creator; he isa Father; they are his 
children. Thorough scientific observation of man’s 
capacities points to such a relationship. The divine 
revelation establishes it as truth. Faith and reason con- 
cur to give us this item of certain knowledge. It is be 
cause we are the offspring of God, made in his own 
image, partakers of his nature, that we are able to con 
ceive the ideal and press on toward the attainment of 
perfection. How fit it is, then, that the command, *' Be 
ye perfect,” should come to us through Him in whom. 
that perfection is realized, and that in uttering the com- 
mand he should stand by our side with all the sympathy 
of an elder brother, the Son of man. We are godlike 
in the power of thought; from its house of clay the. 
soul looks out upon a world full of God's thoughts, and 
because it is akin to God it discerns these thoughts. By 
careful study, through chains of connecting cause and 
sequence, we trace out these thoughts. We appropriate 
them, and make them our own in certain knowledge, 
and then, as our own, we think them over ayain with 
delight. In the power to think and to grasp knoyvledge 
we may press on even toward the perfection of God, our 
Father. 

We are godlike, also, in the possession of a power to 
create and design. Creation, in the fullest sense of the 
term, implies the power to originate materials or means 
for expressing thoughts. That power we have not; but 
by the means within our reach we have the power to 
shape our living thoughts in forms of expression that 
may be diversified indefinitely. Weare godlike in the 
possession of moral capacity to discern right, to appre- 
ciate its excellence, to feel its obligations, and by free 
choice to live righteously. This endowment belongs to 
the spiritual part of our nature. In its exercise we suh- 
ordinate the body to the demand of our spiritual rela. 
tions: we act in a sphere above and distinct from that 
of material things. The stature of the body, the 
strength of the limbs, the features of the face—none of 
these reveal what we are. We are what we are in char- 
acter. Another feature of godliness in us is the power 
we possess of self-sacrifice. Jesus brings the high-toned 
strain of his moral teaching to culminate in the precept, 
‘‘T say unto you, love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you.” It 
is a call to the self-abnegation of forgiveness for wrongs 
received. And man has consciously this power of self 
sacrifice. It is in his nature, a sign ummistakable of 
kinship with God. Our Father in heaven is a being 
perfect in blessedness. What he is and what he does 
are sources of felicity constant and immeasurable. We 
have kinship with God in the possession of capacity for 
like blessedness. During our life here in the flesh we 
are capable of animal, sensual enjoyments ; but to seek 
in this direction our only or chief good is, in the con- 
sciousness of every man, a degradation of our being. 
Higher good lies within our reach. By the law of our 
nature every proper exercise of those nobler capacities 
just enumerated brings happiness above all else pure 
and rich. We find a joy in observation and thought ; 
that joy is enhanced when thought is turned to achieve- 
ment, in the creation of products of its own. Richer 
still is the joy of what we do in the way of righteous- 
ness, the joy of a pure conscience. 


MINNESOTA NOTES. 


\ J] EDNESDAY, July 16, a council of the Congregational 

churches and pastors of St. Paul and Minneapolis 
met at the new portable chapel at the corner of Lyndale 
Avenue and Park Street, Minneapolis, for the twofold pur- 
pose of advising in regard to the organization of a church, 
and the installation of the Rev. Archibald Hadden, recently 
of Ortonville, Minn., as its pastor. The neighborhood is 
developing rapidly with a substantial class of people. There 
is no Christian church of any kind within three quarters of 
a mile in any direction. Thirty persons, fourteen of them 
men, and all but three or four heads of families, stood ready 
to unite with the new church at once, with prospect of more 
in the near future. The church had chosen as its creed and 
form of admission that proposed by the Creed Commission 
of the National Council, with the omission of so much as 
defines the meaning of baptism and the propriety of its 
administration to infants. Their position was the same as 
that of the church organized a month or two ago, the May- 
flower—not hostile toinfant baptism, but leaving it to the 
Christian discretion of the individual. Though there was 
probably not one in the Council but personally believed in 
infant baptism, the new church was unanimously supported 
in its position on this matter. The organization of the 
chureh was unanimously advised. 

Mr. Hadden presented no written statement of faith, but 
simply said that he accepted ‘‘the New Congregational 
Creed’ for substance of doctrine. Questions were put to 
him which he answered satisfactorily, but he put himself very 
distinctly on the progressive side in regard to the questions 
now at issue in the denomination. In regard to the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, he stated that formerly he inclined 
to the ‘‘ governmental’’ view, but was no longer satisfied 
with it, and was looking for a new one. He believed 
that the death of Christ might have removed difficulties 
on the divine side in pardoning man, but he would not 
attempt to say how. He did not feel ready to say that 
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the inspiration of the Bible was different in kind’’ from 
that of some other books, nor that the inspiration of the 
Rible implied infallibility, but he aceepted the Bible as 
authority in morals and religion. In regard to the future, 
he had no promise of probation after death to hold out to 
the impenitent. He preached ‘‘ Now is the accepted time.”’ 
He believed in God as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. No 
questions were asked in regard to the fine points of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, nor in relation to the Person of Christ, 
nor as to whether the future of the wicked was conscious 
torment or annihilation. The examination was deemed 
satisfactory by a unanimous vote on the first ballot. One 
brother wished the candidate might have been a little 
more explicit on some points, but was pleased on the whole, 
and almost all the others spoke in words of emphatic praise. 
The most eminent and experienced pastor present said that 
he could not remember when he had heard a more satisfac- 
tory examination. Installation examinations and services 
in Minneapolis are spiritual love feasts, and tend greatiy to 
the edification of the church. At the evening session the 
Rev. A. Fuller, of the Como Avenue Church, read the Script- 
ure and offered prayer; the Rev. R. A. Torrey, of ‘‘ The 
Open Poor,” preached from the words, ‘Lord, to whom 
shall we zo’ thou hast the words of eternal life :”’ the Rev. 
FE. 8. Williams, of the City Mission, organized the church 
and gave the charge to the pastor: the Rev. H. F. Tyler, of 
the Ma\tlower Church, offered the installing prayer; the 
Rev. S. \. 38. Fisher, of Vine Church, gave the right hand 
of fellowship, and the Rey. Dr. R.G. Hutchins, of Ply- 
mouth (hurch, delivered the charge to the people. 

No society in Minneapolis is doinga grander or more suc- 
cessful work than *‘ The Sisterhood of Bethany.’’ It ‘‘ was 
organized for the purpose of aiding and assisting tempted 
and fallen women.’’ Itis now initsninth year. No woman 
is admitted at the Home, except at the discretion of the 
Beard of Managers, for less than six months. There were 
jast year 120 inmates at the Ilome inall, an average of eighty 
and two-thirds during the vear. Of all who have been inmates 
of the Home during the more than eight years of its history 
the future of all but.two orthree has been known to be good. 
()f those in the Home to-day all but two rejoice in Christ as 
a personal Saviour. The Sisterhood has been obliged to 
move into more commodious quarters four or five times. 
They bave recently moved into a large home of their own in 
a delightful portion of the city, the gift of one who had been 
watching their work and was satisfied of its excellent 
and abundant success. There have been many touching 
and instructive incidents in the history of the Home. Its 
phenomenal success is largely due to the spiritual qualifica- 
tions tor her office of the Matron, Miss Nelly Marsh. 

CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Hadttors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 

—Christ Church, at the North End, Boston, Mass., is 
being extensively repaired this summer. The building is 
better Known asthe Old North Church, about which cluster 
maby memories of the Revolutionary War, and whose fame 
Longfellow helped to perpetuate in the familiar story of 
“The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere.’”’ The old church is to 
be put into a thorough state of preservation without inter- 
ferin? with the original design in any respect or with the in- 
terior. Mr. Van Brunt has charge of the decorations, and 
his purpose is to preserve all that he can of the antique in- 
stead of destroying it, as is too often the case. The copper 
ball en the steeple has been taken down and opened. The 
eontents were found in sucha poor state of preservation 
that they were almost totally illegible. By careful examina- 
tion it was ascertained that the ball containedja written in- 
strument dated 1805. Of this instrument the only things that 
were legible were the words, ‘‘ John Brock, Washington, 
(sod save the Commonwealth of Massachusetts,’’ and the 
Masonic square. The contents are to be preserved. Fur- 
ther records of the history of the church have been put into 
the ball, and it has been again closed. It is thought that 
the church will be reopened about the middle of September. 
This is one of the oldest buildings now standing in Boston, 
and it is said by some to be the oldest, with the possible 
exception of the old State House. 

—The seventh annual meeting of the Unitarians at the 
Methodist Grove, Weirs, N. H., opened last Sunday, with 
a good attendance. J. A. Hill, of Concord, chairman of the 
committee, opened the meeting, and the Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, of Boston, preached the forenoon sermon, on 
‘‘ What the Unitarian Church Stands For.’’ He said that 
the Unitarian Church has been charged with having no 
creed, because its members have been unwilling totic them 
selyes to a creed and to pledge themselves never to discover 
new truth, or, if they did, not to accept it. The liberal re- 
ligionist has so long been called a doubter and unbeliever 
that he is half ready to accept these titles. His opponents 
have so long called themselves ‘‘men of faith’ that people 
are half ready to admit theclaim. But he is not ready to 
assent to eitber of these propositions. The church, so far 
ae he has the right to represent it, believes more truth than 
is contained in any of the old creeds, and has a faith deeper 
and higher and more comprehensive than any of the relig- 
ions of the past. Inthe afternoon the Rev. Mr. Haywood 
preached to about 1,000 people. He has no hope in the 
word immortality. The only hope is life. More faith is 
what we want. *‘ Seeing and believing” is one of the falsest 
statements ever made. 

~The Congregational church at Vergennes, \Vt., is being 
improved by painting and papering. The new pastor, the 
Rey. Mr. Robertson, is inaking many friends, 

The Catholic churches of Worcester, Mass., united last 
Sunday in celebrating the fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of their faith at that place. The celebration was 
called the Golden Jubilee, and was observed by pontifical 
high :. iss at St. Jobn’s Church in the morning. Among the 
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distinguished visitors were Archbishop Williams, of Boston, 
and Bishops O’Reilly, of Springfield, and Bradley, of Man- 
chester, N. H. 

—A new parsonage for Trinity Methodist Episcopa] 
Church at New Haven, Conn., is nearly completed. It will 
be ready for occupancy in October. 

—The course of lectures on Preaching, at Yale Theological 
Seminary, next season, will be delivered by the Rey. flenry 
M. Storrs, of Orange, N. J. 

—The Second Congregational Church at Holyoke, Mass., 
will, in all probability, be completed within the next two 
months. 

—The Congregational Society at Dalton, Mass., have col- 
lected nearly thirty dollars for the Fresh-Air Fund. They 
have already sent fifty dollars for the ‘‘ Morning Star,’ the 
new missionary ship. 

—Services were held at Ocean Grove, N. J., on July 29 in 
memory of the Key. John 8. Inskip. The services were led 
by the Rey. J. Cookman. 

—A new Baptist church is nearly completed at Atlantic 
City, N. J. It will cost about £12,000, 

—The Immanuel Methodist Episcopal Church at Phila- 
delphia is being enlarged and improved. The attendance 
at church service and Sunday-school has grown to such 
proportions that the building will no longer accommodate 
the congregation. 

—The Hebron Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia is 
being improved. The trustees of the Columbia Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, same city, are contemplating improve- 
mentsin that church. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Associatiou of Des Moines, 
lowa, are about to erect a $50,000 building. It will, as such 
buildings always do, contain a gymnasium, library, reading- 
rooms, rooms for social purposes, and a hall for religious 
services. The project is giving general satisfaction in the 
city, and its completion is looked forward to with pleasure 
by all, irrespective of denomination. 

—The church at Lopez, Mich., has paid off a $4,000 mort- 
gage, and is now free from debt. 

—A new Baptist church will be built at Ithaca, Mich., to 
replace the one destroyed by fire last winter; and a church 
of the same denomination will be dedicated at Milan, Mich., 
next month. 

—A new Episcopal church has been opened at North 
Branch, Mich. 

—The Rey. J. Collier, of the Reformed Church at Rich- 
borough, Pa., has accepted a call to the Congregational 
church at Augusta, Mich. He has accepted the call without 
any stipulated salary, stating only that no debt must he in- 
curred in its payment. 

—From Central Arkansas a missionary of the American 
Sunday-School Union reports: ‘‘Ilam in my fourth year of 
labor on this field, which is fast filling up by immigration. 
I have on my list nearly 200 Sunday-schools organized by 
me, besides a large.number visited and aided. We leave 
nothing undone to secure permanence ; and, as a4rule, the 
schools go on well, and they annually report conversions, 
besides intellectual, literary, and moral results. The peo- 
ple among whom I work are generally progressive, de- 
sirous of culture and improvement, kind and hospitable, 
and, largely, a Christian people. But the younger, who 
have been born or matured since the war, have had few ad- 
vantages.”’ 

—From Dakota, to the Christian Union Congregational 
Sunday-school in Montclair, N. J., a missionary of the 
American’ Sunday-School Union reports his labors in sey- 
eral meetings where four of his Sunday-schools were repre- 
sented, and many were brought to Christ. One was a busi- 
ness man who is now a superintendent of a Sunday-school : 
another, a farmer, has become the superintendent of another 
school. In the third school a prayer-meeting has been es- 
tablished ; and in the fourth school the superintendent says 
that ‘‘ every house has become a house of prayer.”’ During 
one month the missionary organized three new schools, 
and seven the next month. 

—In Tustin City, Los Angeles County, Cal., there is a 
very neat little Presbyterian chapel almost completed. It is 
through the energies of Mr. D. Hughs, a former resident 
of Oakland, Cal., that this church is being erected. With- 
out letting any of the Tustin people know of his intentions, 
while visiting his former place of residence, he laid the 
matter before his numerous friends, and secured donations 
in material and money, to give the building a good start. 
Hie is sparing no pains to make it tasteful and neat, and 
will likely be, before it is completed, a large contributor 
himself. 

—A Congregational church has been finished at Charle- 
voix, Mich. 

—A new Methodist Fpiscopal church has been dedicated 
at Millbrook, Mich. 

—An attempt is being made to build a Protestant Episco- 
pal church at Hillman, Mich. 

—The pastors of the several Protestant churches at Har- 
rison, N. J., have formed a joint committee to act in connec- 
tion with the Law-and-Order Society of St. Pius’s Roman 
Catholic Church for the suppression of Sunday liquor sell- 
ing. 

—Church building is still progressing at Chicago; the Old 
South Congregational Church has been removed to make 
room for the new building. St. Jacob’s Lutheran Church, 
West North Avenue district, are building a new school. 

—The First Baptist Church at Elizabeth, N. J., have eom- 
pleted the payment of their church debt,whickh at one time 
was $45,000. Not only is the debt paid, but every current 
application bas been met, and there is a balance in the 
treasury. 

—In these days when churches are nearly always in debt— 
because, like many people, they will live beyond their 
means—the example of the Presbyterian church at Roselle, 
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bought, or any improvement made, unless the money js 
ready to pay for it. The method by which collections are 
made is especially commendable. Believing that giving ty 
the Lord is an act of worship, all heads of families, and, as 
far as possible, members of families, are asked to fill up and 
sign cards furnished for the purpose, agreeing to “Jay 
aside ’’ certain sums in envelopes, also furnished, and to de- 
posit them on the tirst Sabbath of each month in the collec- 
tion. These sums are for three objects: Support of the 
church and pastor, for the Sunday-school, and for the mis 
sionary work of the church. After the collection is taken jt 
is set apart to the Lord by prayer. The pews are not rented, 
but are assigned by the trustees, and ‘“‘it is assumed that 
each subscription is a free-will offering, based upon reflec - 
tion, prayer, and personal consecration to the Lord, and 
in proportion to one’s means.’’ This system has been in 
successful operation for many years, and the church ts in 
every way prosperous. 

—The fourth anniversary meeting of the National Woman's 
Temperance Union will be held at Chautauqua, N. Y., 
August 15-16, Miss Frances FE. Willard presiding. \d 
dresses will be delivered by prominent temperance Workers, 

—The Rey. Dr. Albert Lawson closed a seventeen-year pas 
torate with the Greenwood Baptist Church, at Brooklyn, on 
July 27. The departure of Mr. Lawson from Brooklyn is 
a loss not only to the church but to the community. A) 
earnest Christian worker can ill be spared. .- 

—Workmen are repairing the steeple on Trinity Church, 
New York. 

—The New York Temperance Society began its sessions 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., July 24. The tirst meeting was held 
at six o’clock, A.M. The missionary of the National Temper 
ance Society, the Rey. C. H. Mead, who has’ been working 
extensively inthe Southern States, gave a very interesting 
account of the work at the meeting on July 26. He had ad- 
dressed 140,000 colored persons, he said. The temperance 
sentiment is advancing. Some say the colored people are 
thievish and immoral. ‘They areas honest and moral us 
they know how to be. Virtue has been at a discount. It 
was easy to pick up vice. Let them be taught morality and 
temperance, and they will pick them up. They imitate their 
betters. The National Society has spent $10,000 on the 
Southern work, and they ought to have double that amount 
this year, so that they could keep a misssionary in the field 
and scatter their publications. The Rev. J. C.-Price,a burly 
coal-black negro, President of Zion Wesley Institute, de 
livered an address which for sound argument and telling 
points bas not been excelled by his white brethren. He 
especially urged that his race should be judged as we judge 
the whites, by their best, and not by the specimens taken 
from the slums aud bar-rooms. ‘They are religious, he said, 
and can be reached througb music and the’ churches. 
Gospel temperance takes hold of them, and the illustrated 
papers are silent educators. 

—Colonel Charles R. Codman, who is President of the 
Massachusetts Homeopathic Hospital, has been appointed to 
the head of the Commission of the Homeopathic Asylum for 
the Insane at Westboro’. 

—A novel case of church disciplinezhas arisen in Spencer, 
Mass. Mr. Ellis Hall, a member of the Baptist church, 
holding that the parables of Dives and Lazarus describes 
seenes beyond the present life, and learning that church 
does not hold this view, wrote a letter withdrawing from 
eburch relations. Being told that a member cannot with 
draw at will, he has advertised that his connection with the 
church is at anend, in order to test the question whether a 
member can withdraw ‘‘ when he believes heresy has crept 
into the church.’’ The discussion and adjudication of this 
problem will_be of interest beyond Baptist circles. 

—The General Term of the Superior Court reverses the 
decision of the lower court for the sale of the old First 
Presbyterian Church of Buffalo, N. Y. Among the reasons 
given for this decision, one is that it is contrary to the Pres. 
byterian usage for trustees to take such action as has been 
taken in this case, and concludes as follows: ‘‘ The present 
disposition of the case may work a speedy solution of the 
difficulty by remitting the matter to the tribunal of the so- 
ciety and the church, where, if a decided majority exist in 
favor of or against the measure, an opposition may be 
peacefully removed by a vote at a meeting convened for the 
purpose and taken according to the rules and usages of the 
Presbyterian Church.”’ 

—A new Baptist church has been organized at Pleasant 
Lake, Mich. 

—A vast amount of truth is contained in the sentence of 
an old colored man who was lecturing in the Bethel Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in Sullivan Street, New York, one 
night last week. The sentence was this: ‘‘ When I shout 
hallelujah, and jump around in the pulpit, all in the con- 
gregation are awake; but wher. | give them solid ideas that 
require thought, half goto sleep ; and yet it is the solid ideas 
that must make the future a brilliant one for the colored 
race,’’ The subject of the lecture was, ‘The Elevation of 
the Colored Race.’’ He said the status of the colored 
people was fifty years ahead of public sentiment. Educa 
tion to noble manhood and womanhood could only change 
public sentiment. He believed that by education a bright 
future was in store for the colored race, and predicted that 
they would govern the South in thirty years. Foreigners: 
he thought, would at that period rule the North, and the 
Yankee would be no longer known. Ile did not believe in 
colored schools, and thought that everything possible should 
be done by the colored people to remove proscription. The 
young colored man must be progressive in thought and 
push himself forward among his white brethren. 

~The amount of money necessary to carry ou the mission 
work of Northern Michigan that was undertaken by the 
Detroit Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church has 


been raised. The committee of the Detroit Conference that 


N. J., of which the Rev. I. A. Biauvelt is pastor, is worthy. 


of notice and imitation. It has no debt, and nothing is ever 


had the matter in hand hope that an effort will be made 
immediately to relieve this district. 
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SCIENCE ‘AND 
NOTES, 


Mr. Dudley Buck, one of the foremost American com- 
posers, has for the third time declined the title of Mus. 


Doc., in doing which he follows au illustrious example. 


When Handel was living in London, one of the English Uni- 
versities wished to confer a degree upon him. He flatly re- 
fused to accept it. ‘ What do Il want of their degree ” 
There,”’ he cried, pointing to a shelf laden with his great 
compositions, ‘‘ there is my degree !"’ 

--Recent musical notes from London areto the effect that 
Johannes Brahms is writing a fourth symphony; that 
Planquette is at work on a comic opera which will be en- 
titled ‘‘ On Guard ;’? that Audran is also engaged on a comic 
opera, to be called ‘‘ The Miller of Dee ;”’ that Villiers Stan- 
ford is writing the music for an clegiac ode by Walt Whit- 
man for the Norwich Musical Festival ; and that Marie Van 
Zandt has made an engagement withthe management of the 
Opera Comique in Paris, for October and November, and 
will afterward sing in the Imperial Opera-House at St. 
Petersburg. | 

—Concerning the attitude of the Italian (:overnment 
toward the American art tariff, a correspondent of the 
New York ‘*‘ Tribune’’ writes from Rome: ‘‘ The American 
artists in Rome are unanimous in favor of absolute free 
trade in art, and so petitioned Congress in December last ; 
but while expressly stating that they did not need nor de- 
sire discrimination in their favor, they were far from solicit- 
ing atax to be placed upon themselves, Theiraction was 
taken not only from @ sense of justice to their fellows of all 
nationalities, but from the highest motives of interest in the 
{utureof artin America. Their efforts and arguments in 
this direction have been so far unsuccessful, and have met 
With little understanding and appreciation at the hands of 
legislators, through no fault of theirs. Nevertheless, the 
Italian Government, ine spirit of petty retaliation, and with 
a sort of assumption of ownership of the American art- 
purchasing public, proposes to regulate matters by estab- 
lishing an export duty upon all art works sent out of Italy 
executed by American artists, which shall be. equal in 
amount to theimport tax levied in the United States. The 
result now in sight for American artists here is, that if they 
are not taxed by one country they will be by the other, with 
the possibility of being made shining examples in the way 
of contributing to the finances of both. 

—Monday and Tuesday, July 21 and 22, were festival days 
for the Beethooven Maennerchor of this city, and for the 
(jerman population generally. On those days were held the 
ceremonies, in Beethoven Hall and in Central Park, attend- 
ing the unveiling and presentation of a statue of Beethoven 
to the city by the above-named organization. The actual 
ceremony of unveiling and presenting the statue took place 
in Central Park on Tuesday afternoon, the presentation 
speech being made by Mr. J. H. Ohmeis, President of the 
Society, and the unveiling being performed at the hands of 
Mr. Henry Baerer, thesculptor. Mayor Edson accepted the 
monument on behalf of the city. The following descrip- 
tion of the monument is taken from the New York “‘ Even- 
ing Telegram’’ of Wednesday, July 16, which also pub- 
lished a print of the new statute: ‘‘The monument has a 
height of sixteen feet six inches. The pedestal, which is of 
various colored Quincy granite stone, is twelve feet high. 
The lower part consists of three large square blocks of stone, 
which are surmounted by a beautiful granite column. At 
the top of the column the name of Beethoven is cut. On 
the front, in bold relief, there is a female figure in bronze, 
five feet high, representing Music. In her left hand she 
holds a lyre, while her right band is represented in the act of 
touching the strings, and her attitudeis that of one listening 


- to music. The bronze bust of the composer is four feet six 


inches high. The head is bent so that in looking up at the 
monument the entire face is seen. A more favorable posi- 
tion than that selected for the monument could not have 
been chosen. It is on the east side of the Mall, almost oppo- 


- site the music pavilion. The idea of erecting the monument 


as a memorial of the twenty-fifth anriversary of the 
Beethoven Maennerchor wus suggested by J. H. Ohmeis, 
President of the Society. It met the favor of the Society, and 
it was quickly carried intoexecution. Henry H. Baerer was 
selected as the sculptor. The Society was organized on 
August 16,1849, with eight members, in a small east side 
hall, It gradually increased its membership until the quar- 
ters became too small and others were secured in East Third 
Street. In 1864 the Society erected the present building in 
Fifth Street, taking possession of it onJune6. The Bee- 
thoven Maennerchor has now over 700 members, 200 of whom 
are active singers. The monument has been erected entirely 
at the expense of the Society.’’ 

—The opening of Mexico to American enterprise is stimu- 


lating the study of Spanish in the West, particularly on the 


Pacific Coast. 

—Work has begun at the American Art Gallery in Twenty- 
third Street upon the enlargement of the gallery. The three 
hew galleries which are to be added. will, it is expected, be 
in readiness before the opening of the season in the autumn. 

—Not less than eighty-two designs have been submitted 
in competition for the memorial to Gambetta. These works 
are disposed in two halls of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in 
Paris, and are open to the public. Among the competitors 
are Madame Falquiére, Guilbert, Hector Lemaire, and 
Boisseau. One artist has represented Gambetta by the side 
of a balloon. 

—An exhibition of the works of Delacroix is to be held in 
the rooms of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. The French 
Government has agreed to lend all its examples of the 
master except those in the Louvre. 

—John Brown is figuring largely, of late, in art matters. 
Close on the completion of Mr, Hovenden’s ‘recent pictures 
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comes the account of a statue which is now being 
shown in Boston by the young seulptor, Paul H. Bart 

lett. The Abolitionist wears a long coat, and has his 
trousers tucked into heavy boots. Heis bareheaded, and in 
his hands, which are clasped behind his back, is a Bible. A 
heavy beard falls on the breast, and in the featnres the 
seulptor has attempted to mix enthusiasm and aggressive 
ness. Mr. Bartlett remains in Paris, where he went to con- 
tinue the study of his profession after leaving the studio of 
his father, Truman H. Bartlett, of Boston. 

—‘*The Churehman”’ says: ‘‘ Some criticism is made 
of the fact that an Englishman is named as the de- 
signer of the cathedral to be erected in Albany. It 
is thought that it is quite time for this country to have 
an artfof jits own, and which in our churches may ex- 
press the national shades of religious thought and feeling 
which no foreigner can do. That an abilityjto express 
the national shades of religious thought should be consid- 
ered an indispensable «jualification in an architect (a quaili- 
tication which, it is-averred, no foreign artist is capable of 
mastering) is surprising intelligence. It must be conceded 
that it is of infinitely more importance that the living voice 
of the pastor should sympathize with thethought and feeling 
of his auditors, than that insensate arches and stained win- 
dows should be made toshow the nationality of their artistic 
creator. If, therefore, foreign pastors can be trusted (as 
they are) to minister in our pulpits, there seems to be no 
reason why on “‘ national religious’’ grounds foreign artists 
should be excluded from designing our churches.”’ 

— A striking and characteristic statue of Garfield, a com- 
mission from Cincinnati, intrusted to the young sculptor, 
Mr. Charles H. Niehaus, has just been completed in Rome 
and awaits reproduction in a more permanent form. The 
most conscientious attention and study has evidently been 
given tothe work, resulting in an effective figure, strong 
and vigorous in its treatment, and unexceptionable as a 
likeness. Mr. Niehaus is from Cincinnati, where he has 
been recognized as possessing qualifications of a high order, 
an opinion verified by his initial effort in Rome. 


AND GuTHors. 


THE CITY OF THE GREAT KING.’ 


A new edition of this valuable work (first published 
in 1857), with anintroductory article bringing the later 
discoveries down to date, has recently been published. 
Popular interest in the Holy Land is a permanent element 
in modern literature. Each generation in turn feels the 
same curiosity in whatever pertains to the birthplace of 
our religion. Jews and Christians alike read all that is 
written upon the land that illustrates and verifies their 
Sacred Scriptures. So long, then, as the public demands 
such books, books on the Holy Land will be written. 
They are too often, however, the record of a hasty traveler 
or the journal of a transient visitor, both being easily 
misled by wrong information, unfamiliarity with the 
laws, language, and customs of the country, and both 
making erroneous statements, which might have been 
corrected by a longer sojourn in Palestine. It be- 
comes desirable, therefore, in selecting the best work on 
the subject for libraries and serious study, to diserimi- 


‘nate between the traveler's sketch, the lady’s journal, 


and the careful work of a scientific explorer, who de- 
votes years to personal investigation, and makes sure of 
his statements of facts. How many works on the East 
have been published which contain little more than 
rhapsodies over the shrines and sepulchers, and senti- 
mental outpourings over traditional sites ! What readers 
want to know is what is actually found in and about 
Jerusalem, and not what certain people think and feel 
while on their pilgrimage. And the book most frequent- 
ly referred to will be the book most carefully written, 
and the one which contains the most exact informa- 
tion. 

Such a book is ‘‘ The City of the Great King,” by Dr. 
Barclay. He spent several years with his family in 
Jerusalem, and brought to bear on his explorations a 
closer knowledge of the country and a better scientific 
preparation than any other American writer on that sub- 
ject. His careful measurements of every object of in- 
terest, his persistent adhesion to ascertained facts, and 
his collation of the various authorities in support of his 
theories, undoubtedly take from the interest of the book 
to the careless reader, but they add to its permanent 
value as a work of reference and an exhaustive treatise. 
Dry asit may be in some of its historical and scientific 
aspects to those who seek only to be amused, the work 
of Dr. Barclay is not without many elements of romance 
and stirring interest. The discovery of the immense 
grotto under the city, where, in early days, the stones 
for the temple were prepared without sound of chisel or 
hammer, is of this character, and the visits of his daugh- 
ter,in disguise, to places which at that time had not been 
open to Christian inspection are described in graphic 
style. The tomb of David is even yet closed to the un- 
believer, and to this day it is not known if any other 
Christian has ever seen the inner chamber and the tomb. 
Princely rank and large bribes have alike failed to un- 
lock the door of the sacred inclosure, although many 
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have succeeded gaining adinittance to the upper 
chamber, 

The author's daughter thus describes her visit to the 
tomb, access to which she obtained throweh the per 
sonal friendship of Turkish women 

‘* Rarly one morning during the great Mohammedan 
feast of Ramodan, I was called to the ‘ parley’ room, 
to see my friend Moosa, On entering the room my 
pleasing suspicions were confirmed by seeing him close 
the door, and mysteriously place his forefinger on 
his lips in token of profound secrecy. tle laid his 
ponderous turban on the divan. beside him, doffed his 
slippers, crossed his legs, and then disclosed the nature 
of his errand. In short, I was informed that his sister 
was ready for an adventure ; and as I was too, we were 
not long in joining Turfendah, his sister, who immedi 
ately commenced operations. My hair was taken down 
and braided in scores of little plaits. A red cloth cap, 
with blue silk tassel, was placed on my head, and around 
it a gauze turban, with gold tassels and embroidery. 
My robe and trousers were of the finest Damascus silk, 
my girdle of cashmere, and tunic of light-blue stuff, em 
broidered in silver flowers. My hands were already 
dyed with henna, having undergone this process on the 
occasion of a furmer adventure in the Mosque of Omar, 
and still retaiued the deep yellow hue; my skin was 
pretty deeply tanned, and was quite an addition to my 
Turkish appearance. The street veil and slippers came 
in due order; and having secreted my pencil and 
sketch-book in the folds of my girdle, we sallied forth, 
accompanied by Turfendah’'s favorite slave. | 

‘‘The reported Tomb of David is just outside of Zion 
Gate, hard by the Canaculum and American cemetery, 
It is surrounded by an irregular pile of buildings, and 
surmounted ty a dome and minaret. In the interior are 
some of the most grotesque embellishments imaginable, 
on the capitals of some remains of the Crusaders’ archi 
tecture. Just think of the frightful ow] occupying the 


] place of the classic acanthus and the mythic lotus! We 


passed the several halls and corridors, evidently of Cru- 
sader origin, before reaching the consecrated apartment, 
whose entrance is guarded by double iron doors. We 
found here an old dervish prostrate in prayer on the 
cold stone floor. Not being privileged, as we were, to 
enter the sacred precincts, he was content with vazing 
through the iron bars; for itis a rare thing for even a 
Mussulman ecclesiastic to gain admittance—my com- 
panion and her family only enjoying this privilege be- 
cause they are very near relatives of the curator of the 
tomb. Our slave was sent for the key, which she had 
no difficulty in obtaining, on the plea that her mistress 
wished to pray onthe holy spot. But what was my 
consternation on secing her return with another slave. 1 


confess that I trembled, and was thinking I had best ~ 


leave my awkward slippers behind, in case of retreat, as 
they would greatly impede my progress and might cause 
me to lose my head. She peered under my veil, asked 
who I was, and seemed satisfied with the careless reply 
of Turfendah, that I was merely a friend of hers from 
Stamboul. She invited us upstairs to sec the old keep- 
er’s hareem. Turfendah regretted she could not accept 
her kind invitation, and as she was so much exhausted 
with fasting, she would defer it to another time. The 
slave then left, to. our mutual relief, and having dis. 
missed the old dervish, the doors were closely and 
doubly locked. The room is insignificant in its dimen- 
sions, but is furnished very gorgeously. The tomb is 
apparently an immense sarcophagus of rough stone, and 
is covered by green satin tapestry, richly embroidered 
with gold. To this a piece of black velvet is attached, 
with a few inscriptions from the Koran, embroidered 
also in gold. A satin canopy of red, blue, green, and 
yellow stripes hangs over the tomb, and another piece of 
black velvet tapestry, embroidered in silver, covers a 
door in one end of the room, which they said leads to 
a cave underneath. Two tall silver candlesticks stand 
before this door, and a little lamp hangs in a window 
near it, which is constantly kept burning, and whose 
wick, though saturated with oil, my devotional com- 
panion eagerly swallowed, muttering to herself a prayer, 
with many a genuflection. She then, in addition to 
their usual forms of prayer, prostrated herself before 
the tomb, raised the covering, pressed her forehead to 
the stone, and then kissed it many times. The ceiling 
of the room is vaulted, and the walls covered with blue 
porcelain, in floral figures. Having remained here an 
hour or more, and completed my sketch, we left; and 
great was my rejoicing when I found myself once 
more at home, outof danger, and, still better, out of my 
awkward costume.” 

In his capacity of physician, or hakeem, Dr. Barclay 
enjoyed unusual facilities for seeing the interior of all 
the mosques and buildings held sacred by the Turks, 
and for exploring all the subterranean passages beneath 
the temple, and which connect the pools with other 
localities of Biblical interest. 

Dr. Barclay’s book has been the leading authority on 
this subject for many years, and the recent explorations 
of the officers of the Syrian Exploration Fund, sent out 
from England, have followed out his suggestions, and 
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have demonstrated the correctness of many of his theories. 
And evenin cases where he was not wholly correct, 
his explorations have furnished useful data for those 
who have followed in his footsteps. DBarclay’s Gate and 
Wilson's Arch are among the important ruins discovered 
and identitied by him iu and about the siteof Solomon's 
Temple. 

Dr. Barclay, under the three divisions of his book, 
Jerusalem as it Was, As it Is, and As it Is to Be, gives 
the history of the wonderful city, with the testimony of 
previous writers ; and he describes the city as it now is, 
under the Turks, ina realistic manner, so that his read- 
ers can learn more by careful perusal than most travel- 
ers gain by a long stay in Palestine ; and in conclusion 
he gives his personal views as to the future of the Holy 
City, as indicated by prophecy and the probable course 
of human events. 

There are several points in which he disagrees with 
other writers, and it is not to be supposed that contro- 
versy on these points will ever be settled. His account 
of the operations of the mission with which he was tem- 
porarily connected will interest the membership of the 
Church of the Disciples, of which President Gartield 
and Attorney General Black were members. This book, 
taken as x whole, is the most important contribution in 
our day to the department of sacred archeology and 
to the literature descriptive of Jerusalem. It is illus- 
trated with several steel eugravings and illuminated 
plates, besides many woodeuts and maps, which show 
localities of the greatest interest, and making it a book 
of permanent value. -Asit has been out of type for some 
years, this new editicn is most welcome. 


Travels in faith Trom Tradition to Reason. By Robert 
C. Adams. (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons.) This isa 
narrative of the giving up of his faith, and the adoption of 
atheistic views, by a son of Dr. Nehemiah Adams, of Boston, 
to which he adds a justification of his present opinions. 
Captain Adams, in his voyages round the world, found lei- 
sure for extensive reading in certain lines, mostly relating to 
religious thought and modern scientific philosophy of the 
Spencerian type. Ue seems to have striven for a while with 
some earnestness to keep up his Christian life, and to pro- 
mote the spiritua] welfare of hismen ; but became entangled 
in doubt, and at length renounced all he had been taught 
and had professed, s.ve only the moral virtues of his father’s 
house. He never hada very lovable conception of God, or 
any profound inward manifestation of his presence. As soon 
as he began to investigate he tound no satisfactory evidence 
of the resurrection of Jesus ; but he is quite inclined to look 
to Spiritualism for a possible proof of a future life, and is 
prompt to affirm that mind-reading, brain-waves, and the 
like, are indisputabie facts. Personalexistence is not much 
of a loss, but material immortality, every atom of matter 
also a soul, is enticing, and the multiplication of one man 
into a multitude of atomic souls on the Gissolution of the 
body would be an admirable development. He has little of 
Ingersoll’s virulence, and as little of his wit ; nor is his judg- 
ment any more reliable. His learning is merely that of a 
general reader. He insists that a revelation, if there be a God, 
which he does not suppose possible, must necessarily secure 
an absolute unity and infallibility of understanding in those 
who receive it. He is quite complacent in his feeling of re- 
lief, has lost nothing but heathenish rubbish, and stands 
ready enough to furnish a new moral code which ought to 
supersede the decalogue. His notions as to the methods of 
improvement of society recall the serious attempt of Robert 
Owen at New Harmony, Indiana; and his conversion to 
atheism suggests by contrast the conversion to Christianity 
of Robert Owen’s granddaughter Constance, a lady of much 
intelligence, and highly educated, who knew nothing of 
ereed, or Bible, or church, or preacher, or Sunday observ- 
ance, whose mind was a blank, entirely free from prejudice, 
until she was past twenty-one years ; when on first opening 
the Bible she found a loving Father’s word, and without 
hesitation yielded to his call. 

Dr. Pressense has rendered an important service to sound 
morals in his Stuy of Vrigins ; or, the Problems of Knowledge, 
of Being, and of Duty (New York: James Pott « Co.). His 
eminent name and previous works suggest the direction of his 
thought and the conclusions which he would be sure to reach. 
Yet he makes good his declaration that he is “a disciple of 
that great critical school (of Kant) which has renovated our 
mode of thought.’’ ‘‘ lam persuaded,”’ he declares, “ that, 
in spite of the charge of skepticism brought against it, it 
supplies the best element of certainty, an elemeut no less 
solid than duty itself, enforced at once as a matter of evi- 
dence and of obligation.”’ He declares, and believes that 
he shows, the conclusions of the positivist and of the 
materialist alike to be unscientific. Man’s origin is a mys- 
tery, “‘ but not a mystery of shame and humiliation, but a 
mystery of glory and grandeur.’’ “Nightly in our great 
cities (he seems to be writing of this land more than of 
France) we may hear the Boanerges of atheism thundering 
this credo (the unsustained hypotheses of materialism) into 
the ears of a listening crowd as ignorant as their supposed 
teachers. It behooves us, then, to call attention to the fact 
that independent science protests no less distinctly than 
spiritualistic and Christian philosophy, not merely against 
these vulgar saturnalia, but against the premature triumph 
which materialism claims for itself in its popular manuals of 
science, written with much fluency and skill, and in high- 
sounding newspaper articles. It is admitted by all serious 
thinkers that matter is that which is least understood, be- 
cause we can never reach it directly, but only through our 
sensations which modify it. It follows that those who assert 
tbat in confining themselves to the material they are on safe 
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and solid ground, really have their feet upon acloud. It 
must be understood that independent science, even that 
which stands apart from all philosophic and religious 
schools, repudiates the claim of materialistic transformism 
to assign the origin of life and of mind to pure force.’’ God, 
who is the source of knowledge and author of being, alone 
can speak with the authority that can create obligation and 
establish duty. 

Memories of Rufus Choate. With some Consideration of his 
Studies, Methods, and Opinions, and his Style as a Speaker and 
Writer. By Joseph Neilson. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) This is a unique volume. It isa portrait of Choate, 
painted by a combination of jurists, scholars, and orators, 
who were called to the kindly task by the original analysis 
of Choate’s genius, from the pen of Chief Judge Neilson, 
which forms the body of the volume. Some ingenious artist 
applied photography in aid of the art of the sculptor, by 
putting the sitter in the center of the studio, and taking 
his photograph successively or simultaneously from every 
point of the compass, so that be who used the chisel might 
have, on whatever side he worked, a photographic likeness 
to hold him. to the truth. Something like this we have here 
in the symposium of genial critical notices of the great ad- 
vocate’s powers and career. But it is no disparagement to 
the eloquent tributes of Dr. Storrs, Justice Strong, Senator 
Carpenter, Dr. Hitchcock, and nearly a score of others, to 
say that Judge Neilson’s analysis of Choate’s character, 
and especially of his methods of study and expression, form 
the most interesting and instructive part of the book, and 
carry our knowledge as Well as our appreciation of his mas- 
terly mind further, both in detail and in accuracy, than we 
supposeda biography of a so uneventful a life could do. 
This volume is sure of its place in the libraries and the in- 
terest of the legal profession. It ought to have, also, a wide 
influence among young men in student life, who will find 
here an admirable and infectious enthusiasm for scholar- 
ship, and more definite suggestions in aid of a high ambi- 
tion than the generality of biographies afford. 

In his latest story, Archibald Maimaison (New York : Funk 
& Wagnalls), Mr. Julian Hawthorne has achieved what to 
our minds is his greatest success. The story is, of course, 
a psychological one; it contains possibilities in which the 
elder Hawthorne would have rejoiced, and to which the 
younger Hawthorne proves not inadequate. Of course it is 
wildly improbable, and yet the story is told with such di- 
rectness and grasp of fact that many readers have written 
to ask whether it be indeed a recital from real life, or a cun- 
ning fiction skillfully devised by one of the most adroit ro- 
mancers of the day. ‘‘ Archibald Malmaison” both 
absorbing and terrible ; a story which no one who begins to 
read will leave unfinished, and which no one who has read 
will ever care totake up again. But its power is ungues- 
tionable ; and while we detect points at which the old weak- 
nesses of Mr. Hawthorne appear, it preserves its continuity 
and expands from the thought tothe consummation with less 
violation of probability and less departure from the key- 


‘note than any other of Mr. Hawthorne’s tales. It is a very 


uncommon piece of work both in conception and execution. 


Those who have read Augustus J. C. Hare’s ‘*‘ Walks in 
London’’ will need no commendation to the two guide 
books which le before us from the same author : Venice ; 
Florence (George Routledge & Sons). It is a rare delight to 
read a guidebook written by a man of broad and ripe 
culture ; there is the same difference between visiting the 
cities of Europe under the guidance of Augustus Hare and 
that of an ordinary guide-book that there is between trav- 
eling with a gentleman and scholar and with a hired courier, 
who rattles over the appointed rigmarole which he has been 
accustomed to repeat with parrot-like rapidity and volu- 
bility. Mr. Hare’s ‘‘ Walks about London” has long had 
the deserved reputation of being the incomparably best 
guide to that world’s metropolis; his guide-books to Italy, 
though less known on this side of the water, are hardly in- 
ferior; and these two volumes are worthy companions to 
their predecessors. 

Critics sometimes find it difficult to account for the 
popularity of novels, but no reader of Called Duck, by 
‘* Hugh Conway’”’ (Henry Holt & Co.), will have any doubt 
as.to the secret of its power. It is one of the few stories of 
intense and absorbing interest which has appeared of late 
years. Its plot is new, and, without waiting for analysis or 
developments of character, the narrative flows swiftly from 
point to point, and carries the reader with it. We shall not 
spoil the story by giving any outline of its unique plot. It 
is sufficient to say that, in spite of its apparent improbabil- 
ity, the writer has succeeded in telling his story with such 
thrilling interest that no one stops to ask whether it is true 
or false. ‘‘ Hugh Conway’”’ is a nom de plume; the author 
is a Mr. Fargus, from whom we are likely to hear again, un- 
less we are greatly mistaken. 

The Parables of Our Lord. By Marcus Dods, D.D. (New 
York: Macmillan & Co.) This book contains an exposition 
of each of the parables recorded by Matthew. The explana- 
tion of the single story of the tares justifies the publication. 
There is nothing commonplace, nothing threadbare, in the 
thoughts here presented. The homely truths are told in 
vigorous language, and witb fresh illustration, and their 
meaning made to grip the conscience and spur the life of 
the reader. This is a valuable addition to the Household 
Library of Exposition. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Professor Max Muller is at work upon a volume of 
biographical essays. 

—Mr. Crawford’s story, ‘* Dr. Claudius,’’ has been trans- 
lated into the French. ) 

—Madam Adam, the well-known French writer, is coming 
to this country to study our institutions. 

—Funk &. Wagnalls, the well-known publishers of this 
city, have established an agency in London, 


—Dodd, Mead & Co. have in press ‘‘ The Merchant Ves. 
sel,’’ a story of adventure at sea, by Charles Nordhoff. 

—A “Critical and General Dictionary” to the Diviny 
Commedia’’ of Dante will shortly be added to Bobn’s 1; 
brary. 

—Dr. Holmes recently answered the request of a young 
physician for a suitable motto with—‘‘ Small fevers thank. 
fully received.”’ 

—A hundred thousand copies of W. M. Thayer’s life «: 
Garfield, which bears the title of ‘From Log-Cahin ty 
White House,’’ have been sold in England. 

—Prince Krapotkine, whoisto be released from his Frenc) 
prison during the present month, will take up his residence 
permanently in England, and will devote himself to literary 
work. 

—The stone which marks the grave of Tourguéneff is a 
slab of black granite upon a base of gray granite, and bears 
no inscription save the novelist’s name and the dates of his 
birth and death. 

—The Old Testament revisers finished their work the sec 
ond week in July, and celebrated the conclusion of their 
great work by adinner. Of thetwenty-seven revisers orig-— 
inally appointed ten have died. 

—The sixth edition of Appleton’s ‘ Dictionary of New 
York and Vicinity’? has made its appearance, and is not 
only an admirable guide to the metropolis, but is an inter 
esting little volume in and of itself. 

—Theodore Watts wrote, several vears ayo, an “ open-air 
romance for poets, painters, and gypsies,’’ to which he gave 
the title of ‘‘ Aylwin.’’ The work will shortly be published 
simultaneously in this country and in England. 

—Miss Mary L. Booth, whose admirable management of 
‘“‘Harper’s Bazar’? has made that periodical a household 
name all over the country, is translating Laboulaye’s ‘ Fairy 
Tales,’? and Harper Brothers will publish the book during 
the Fall. 

—The Rev. E. G. Porter, of Lexington, Mass, is writing, 
and Cupples, Upham & Co. (Boston) will shortly publish, 
‘‘Rambles in Old Boston, New England,” an illustrated 
volume descriptive of the ancient landmarks and historical 
associations of Boston. 

—The Trustees of the Hallgarten Prize Fund and the 
Trustees of the Harper Fund propose to combine the inter 
est to accrue from both funds fortwo years, for the purpose 
of sending a deserving art student abroad. The competi 
tion will take place in December, and the selection will be 
made by a jury chosen by artists. 

—Mrs. C. R. Corson, of [thaca, N. Y., wife of Professor 
Corson, has translated Paul Janet's Elements of Morality.” 
and the work will shortly be published by A. 8. Barnes «& Co. 
Janet is one of the most vigorous and suggestive writers ou 
these themes whom this generation has known: and Mrs. 
Corson’s translation of one of his most important works 
will undoubtedly find its way into the hands of thinkers and 
into the libraries of all students of philosophy. 

—The Bishop Paddock Lectures for this year, delivered be 
fore the students of the General Theological Seminary by the 
Bishop of Long Island, Dr. Littlejohn, will be issued by 
Thomas Whittaker early in the Fall. The general title of 
the series will be ‘‘The Christian Ministry at the close of 
the Nineteenth Century.’’ The same publisher also an 
nounces a new edition of Andrew Jukes’s ‘‘ Mystery of the 
Kingdom,” which for some time has been out of print, and 
frequently called for. | 

—‘*Taintor’s Guides,’? published by Taintor Brothers, 
Merrill & Co., of this city, eleven in number, tastefully 
bound and well printed, form a library of information to 
tourists in regard to all points inthis country. The Atlantic 
Coast, Hudson River, Saratoga, the White Mountains, the 
Catskills, the Great Lakes, Green Mountains, the Pennsylva- 
nia Coal Regions, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and 
New York are set forth in these books in such a way as to 
make plain and clear all their points of interest. 

—Funk & Wagnalls, the well-known publishers of this 
city, have had the courage to decline the responsibility for 
the American reprint of Daudet’s new novel, “ Sappho,’’ on 
account of its objectionable features, and the generosity to 
promptly pay the author in full all that he claimed as in- 
demnity for their refusal. It is a great pity that the fore. 
most novelist of France, departing from the field in which 
he has made himself pre-eminent, should so far yield to the 
prevalent literary influences which surround himas to write 
a story which American publishers shrink from reprinting 
in this country. 

—Ginn, Heath & Co. have ready ‘‘ A Sanskrit Grammar, 
including both the Classical Language ard the Older Dia- 
lects of Veda and Brahmana,”’ by Professor William Dwigbt 
Whitney ; *‘The Expurgated Family Shakespeare,”’ by Dr. 
Henry N. Hudson, in twenty-three volumes ; “First Book 
of Geology,’’ by N. 8. Shaler, Professor of Paleontology, 
Harvard University, an epitome of well-selected facts that 
serves as a key tothe knowledge of the earth: ‘A Method 
of English Composition,’’ by Professor T. Whiting Ban- 
croft, of- Brown University, a new attempt to methodize in- 
struction in English composition, to which is added lists of 
classified themes and reference lists for reading, with hints 
from experienced librarians. 

—D. Lothrop & Co. have a very extensive list of publica- 
tions for the coming holiday season. Among the most im- 
portant are “‘ The Golden West, as seen by the Ridgeway 
Club,’’ by Margaret Sidney; ‘“‘A Family Flight around 
Home,”’ by the Rev. E. E. Hale and Susan Hale: a new 
edition, with an elegant cover, and 100 fine illustrations, of 
‘« sop’s Fables,’’ with versification by Clara Doty Bates ; 
‘* Pictorial Decorations,”’ illustrated by Garratt, Lungren, 
Hassam, Barnes, and others; ‘* It is the Christmas Time.”’ 
an illustrated volume of the most popular Christmas hymns ; 
Romance in Song,’ a translation of Heine’s Lyrical 
Interludes,’”’ by Franklin Johnson: and Wordsworth’s 
** Ode to Immortality,’’ profusely illustrated by Garratt, St, 
John Harper, Smedley, and Miss Humphrey, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. ‘Nelson’ s School-Books. 


MACMILLAN & 60.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


Price, 15 cents; Annual Subscription, 81.75. 
ECNGLISH 
RATE 
MAGAZINE. 


No. 11, AUGUST. 


CONTENTS: 


1. “Dawn.” tHe Picrure by E. J. 
Gregory, A.R.A,. C4. 

2. CUTLERY AND CUTLERS AT SHEFFIELD. By 
H. J. Palmer. With illustrations by A. 
Morrow. 

3. JAMES Wanrnv. By T. With 

MASTER BUILDER 


Piggott. 


By the authors of 


“ Winchester.” With illustra 
tions. 

5. A Bariap or Sank. By Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. 


6. DotGuTowNn By Archibald Forbes 

Ban. By Stanley J. Weyman 

S$. THe PRENTICES. 
XX.-NXL. C. Yonge. 

ORNAMENTS, INTIAL 

This maguzine, with its careful editing, its re- 
fined spirit, and its delightful pictures, grows 
continually more attractive this number July) 
is a model one.--| New York Tribune. 


Chaps. 


A NEW EDITION OF 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 


An Entirely New Edition, corrected througbout 


by the author. in 7 vols... extra fcap, 
each $175. 
A limited nuniber or COPHER print ad aon best } 


hand-made paper, Orders for this edition will be 
take xe fs Only, al the rate of S350) we 
The volumes will be published as follows - 
Vols. and 2. Miscellaneous Poems. 
\ ol. 3. ldylis of the King. 
Vol, 4. The Princess, and Maud. 
Vol. 5. Enoch Arden, and In Memoriam. 
Ocliter. 
Vol. 6. Queen Mary. and Harold. Vovermber. 
Vol. 7. ‘she Lover's Tale, ete. Deceriber 
Print and paper leave nothing to be desired, 
and outside there is the familiar, smooth. green 
cloth, which has already given Messrs Macmil- 
lan’s books aun individuality of their own.— 
| Pall Mall Gazette. 


A RECORD OF ELLEN WATSON. 


Arranged and edited by Anna Buckland. With 
Portrait. 12mo0, $1.75. 
The book, in fact, gives a charming picture of 
a noble-minded woman who possessed not 
merely mathematical genius, but high literary 


endowments that only needed time to develop. 


—| Atheneum. 

‘bere is much instruction in the story of her 
life for thousands of women who are looking out 
boldly to the highest thought of the new day. 

| Boston Sunday Hera!d. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Physics. 


A Text-Book of the Principles of Physics. By 
Alfred Daniell, M A., Lecturer on Physics in 
the School of Medicine. Edinburgh. &S&vo, $5. 

Altogether the book must be regarded as 
one greatly in advance of those of a similar 
grade in general use. The belief that such 

a text-book will be gladly welcomed by many 

teachers of physics in this country may justify 

the somewhat extended reference to its char- 
acter and contents given.—{Science. 


Applied Mechanics. 
An Elementary General Introduction to the 
eory of Structures and Machines. With 
Diagrams, Illustrations, and Examples. By 
James H. Cotterill. F.R.S., Professor of Ap- 
plied Mechanics in the Royal Naval College. 
Greenwich ; etc., ete. 

This book is the product of much experience 
in teaching the subject, and a great deal of con- 
sideration as to the matter which ought to find 
a place in a general elementary treatise. 
Throughout, the object bas been to vive reasons, 
not rules, and therefore to subordinate the de- 
tailed application to the principles on which the 
theory is based. 


Heat. 


By P. G. Tait. M.A., Sec. R.S.E . Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of | 
Edinburgh. With illustrations. 12mo, $2. 


THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF 


| READERS, ETC. 


THE ROYAL PRIMER.........%..per doz., 30 
1 


THE ROYAL PRIMER, cloth limp,. 
THE ROYAL PRIMER WALL-CARDS. For 


Class Teaching. To accompany the 
toyal Primer. In sets of six different 
| cards. 4to. . per set, 1 
| No. I. READER. Enlarged to pages. 
Cloth limp ....... 
| No. Il. READER. 18ms, 
No. HT. READER. i12mo, 
|} No. WV. READER. 12mo. cloth... 

V. READER. 12mo, cloth 1 
|No. VI..READER. Post, cloth 1 
SEQUEL TO ROYAL READER No. 1. Cloth 
SEQUEL TO ROYAL READER No. IL. 

| SEQI EL TO ROYAL READER No. If. 
SEQUEL TO ROYAL READER No. IV. 
) SEQUEL TO ROYAL READER No, V. 
| THIRD SERIES—No, I. 12mo, eloth..... 
THIRD SERLES—No. Il. 12mo, eloth.. 
| THIRD SERIES—No. III. 12mo, cloth..... 
THIRD SERIES—No. IV. 12mo, cloth .... 
vino, cloth 


THIRD SERIES—No. Y. 


‘THE ‘WORLD AT HOME” READERS. 


A NEW SERIES OF GEOGRAPHICAL 


READERS. 


WITH BEAUTIFUL AND DIAGLAMS, 


No. I.—1. Simple Lessons on the Plan of the 
| School and the Playground. 2. Simple 
Lessons onthe Plan of the School. 3. 

The Meaning and lseof a Map. 64 pp. 


16mo, eloth limp. illus- 
| No. II.—1. Simple Lessons on the Size and 


Shape of the World. 2. Geographical 
Terms Explained and Illustrated by 
reference to the Map of England. 3. 
Physical Geography of Hills and Rivers. 
0 pp., 16mo, cloth boards. Beautifully 
illustrated 


No. 1II.—The 
raphy of England and Wales. 


Physical and Political Geog- 
160 pp., 


lémo, cloth boards. Beautifully illus- 
No. 1V.—The Physical and Political Geog- 
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The book before us is the best text-book fora 
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Ff This work, like the little treatise on Heat 
which I have just published, is based upon the 
system which, after many years’ experience, I 
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the Preface. 


MACMILLAN & CO. 


Invite the attention of all engaged in teach 
ing to their new Educational Catalogue, which 
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of Schoo! "Books, those of the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, including the well-known | 
“Clarendon Press Series," and “Pitt Press 
Series.’’ Copies sent free by mail on application 
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NOTES OF LESSONS ON MORAL SUB- 
JECTS. A Hand-Book for Teachers in 
Elementary Schools. By Frederick W. 
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NATURAL HISTORY READERS. No. 1. 
The Animale Around Us. Finely Illus- 
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Appletons’ Standard Ceozra- 
phies. Based on the. Principles of the 
Science of Edueation. and. 
prominence to the 


Ip. 


viving specia! 
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and Practical Features. Two Books: Ene 
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Appletons’ Writing Charts. by 
wan D. 

A Natural History Reader. Beauti 
fully illustrated. Dy 

An Historical Reader. 
pevised sine enlarded., Hlenny Sith i’ 


M.A... Superintendent of Public In 


struction, Baltimore, Md. 


The Cumulative Method in Cer- 


man. By 
The Normal Music Course. Real 
ers, Charts, and Mannals. By Joun W 


Terre and Ho 
plan of teaching Musie 
successfully pursued in the 
Schools. 

The French Verb. A Complete 
took of all the French Verbs, showing how 
to conjugate and how to use them. By LJ 
Simontn, Professeur de Littéerature et d’ His 
toire. 

Harkness’s Complete Latin 
Course for the First Year. (om 
prising an Gatline of Latin Grammar and 
Progressive E Sere ises in Reading and Writ 
inge Latin, with Frequent Practice in Reading 
at Sight. 

Harkness’s Progressive Exercises 
in Reading and Writing Latin. 
With Frequent Practice in Reading at Sight 
Intended as a Companion Book to the au 
thors Latin Gcrammur. 


Cornelius Nepos. With Notes, Vocabu 
larv, ete. By ‘tirowas Linpsay, PhD. 
Assis tant Professor of Latin in the Boston 
University. 

Tne SaweE, with 
Index of Proper Names. 
ing. 

Selections from the Poems of 

With pes and Dictionary. By 

J LL.D... Professor of Latin in 


embodying the 
which has been so 
Boston Public 


(‘lass 


English-Latin Exercises and 
For Read 


Brown University. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Laelius de 
Amicitia. Kdited with English Notes. 
By Jdoun Lona, Associate Professor of 
Latin, Darmouth Colle: ve. 

The Aeneid of Vergil. With Notes 


and Dictionary. By Henny S. Faieze, Pro 
fessor of Latinin the University of Michigan 
The Complete Works of Vergil. 
With Notes and Vergilian Dictionary. By 
Henny S. Frieze. 
The Bucolics and Ceorgics, and 
Six Books of the Anrneid. \irth 


Notes and Dictionary. By HENKY S. FRIEZE. 
A Vergilian Dictionary, bracing all 


the words found in the Eeclogues, Georgies. 
Ze. 


and Aeneid of Vergil. By 8. 


Published tn 1884. 


Cours de Lecture et de Traduc- 


tion. Twevolumes. ByJ. LID, 
Protessor of the French Language and Litera 
ture inthe College of the City of New York. 

Hadley’s Creek Crammar. levised 
and in part rewritten by Professor FRevEent 
DD. Arcen, Harvard University 

Quackenbos’s Elementary His- 
tory of the United States. le 
vised edition, with new plates and illustra 
sions. 

The Outlines of Psychology. With 
Special Reference to the Theory of Educa- 
tion. By James SULLY. 

Mill’s Political Economy. 
James L. Lateunrs, Ph.D, Harvard 
versity. 

Krusi's New Manuals of Draw- 


Edited by 
Uni 


s Sentence and Word 

Book. 

Johonnot's Natural History Read- 
ers. First, Second, and Third. 

Johonnot and s Element- 
ary Physiology. 

Elements of Ceometry. Py En 
Tareas, Professor of Mathematics, Kenyon 
College, Gambier, Ohio. 

Modern French Seri By J. D. 


Appletons’ Introductory Fourth 
Reader. 
Appletons’ Chart Primer. by Mrs. 


kK. D. Rickorr. 


Principles of General Crammar. 
sy J. Roemer, LL.D., Profsssor of French 
Language and Literature in the College of 
the City of New York. 
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ology, Hygiene. Ky Rouen S 
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The Elements of Chemistry, By Foo” 
ressor F. W. Crarks, Chemist of the United 
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A Compend of Geology. By Joseru Le 
Contre, Professor of Geology and Nutural 
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Ology of American Museum of Natural His 
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IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


| FROM OUR 


HE summer seems to be a favorable time for ren 
| ovating houses of worship. Grace Episcopal 
Church, the Rev. Dr. Locke's, 1s submitting to extensive 
repairs and decorations, and in the autumn is to have 
an attraction in a choir of boys, who are in training for 
their work. Thanks tothe benevolence of Mrs. Armour, 
the Second Presbyterian Church is carrying the spire 
of its beautiful building rapidly upward. When com- 
pleted it will be an architectural ornament to the city. 
[ts audience room is also undergoing ‘* extensive repairs.” 
The South Congregational Church has moved the build- 
ing in which it has previously worshiped to the rear 
of its lot, and proposes to proceed at once to the erec- 
tion of an editice suited to the wants of its growing 
field. Till the new house is ready the congregation 
will meet in the old building, which during the month 
of Augustis to be specially fitted for Sunday-school 
purposes. Work on the Bethany Church (Congrega- 
tional) is in a satisfactory condition, and the congrega- 
tion hope before many months to be in their new 
house. The Catholics are also building several houses 
of worship, and are likely, when completed, to have 
them quite as well filled as those belonging to their 
Protestant neighbors. 

Not content with entertaining a National Teachers’ 
Convention, the little city of Madison, in Wisconsin, 
hospitably invites whoever will, to come and enjoy her 
delicious climate and the beautiful scenery by which 
she is surrounded at Monona Lake. Here, at small ex- 
pense, some thousands of people in previous summers 
have gathered for rest, or to take part in the exercises of 
the Chautauqua of the West. At the opening of the fifth 


‘annual session, July 29, the attendance was large, and 


the lectures more interesting than on any previous year. 
This Assembly attracts visitors frum all parts of the 
Northwest, and under its present eflicient management 
itis sure to grow more and more popular. The taber- 
nacle seats five thousand people, and is often full. The 
Sunday school, normal, and other departments, have 
separate buildings. Mr. Sherwin, of Boston, has charge 
of the singing, which is an attractive feature of the pro- 
vramime. The visitors abide in tents, but can obtain 
meals, if they choose, at the dining-halls. Several of 
the most popular lecturers in the country will address 
the Assembly. The attractions at Lake Bluff continue, 
and, in spite of cool weather, the grounds have been 
pretty well thronged. The Rev. Mr. Harrison’s revival 
meetings have been well attended, and apparently with 
vood results. Lake Bluff is so near Chicago, and so 
easy of access, and withal is so beautiful a place, that 
one wonders that more people do not visit it. Llotel 
service is all that could be asked, and the fare thither 
and back is very low. A worse place than this to spend 
a vacation might easily be found. 

Now that Governor Cleveland has been formally no- 
tified of his nomination, his letter of acceptance alone 
is wanting as a sign for the commencement of the cam- 
paign. In Chicago sentiment seems to be increasingly 
favorable to Blaine. Many who justly call themselves 
Independents will vote the Republican ticket for the 
simple reason that they do not believe that the Demo- 
cratic party can safely be trusted with the management 
of the affairs of the nation. The ugly reports concern- 
ing Mr. Cleveland are not helping his cause, and the 
worst of it is, they seem to be authentic. Voters, who 
are intelligent enough to become bolters, are hardly 
ready to advocate the election of a man who morals are 
not above reproach. It will not do to say, ‘‘ This is a 
campaign lie,”’ ‘‘ We have no right to consider the pri- 
vate life of a candidate,” ‘‘ What we want is a public 
record that will bear scrutiny.” Unless these scandals 
can be put down, they will keep thousands of men 
from voting the Democratic ticket. Campaign clubs 
are starting up through the city and in the outlying 
towns, and with Carter Harrison, the General Butler of 
the West, secking to be Governor of Illinois, we are 
not likely to have a dull campaign. Whether it will 
be conducted on high-toned Christian principles remains 
to be seen. 

August 1. 


STRICKEN FRENCH TOWNS. 


SHE London correspondent of the New York 
‘‘Times” has just accomplished one of the great 
feats of modern journalism. He has visited the cholera’ 
stricken cities of France, and cabled the results of 
his investigations to the ‘‘ Times.” He presents a 
vivid picture, and yet one that modifies the feeling of 
alarm aroused by the sensationa] reports that have 
been presented at various times since the disease first 
appeared. The journey of Mr. Frederic to these 
plague-stricken cities was an act of bravery that will 
not be soon forgotten : 

‘‘A dispatch has just reached me from a correspondent 
whom I engaged last week at the Bon Recontre Hospital in 
‘Toulon, which says'that seven deaths took place in that hos- 
pital last night, and that three occurred there this morning. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


— ee 


From points outside the city, to which the refugees fled, he 
has reports of twelve other deaths. The malady seems, in 
fact, to be somewhat lighter in Toulon than last week, 
though the proportion of deaths in the hospital is greater 
than it bas previously been. Here at Marseilles the im- 
provement Which set in last week continues, and it plainly 
follows, as a consequence in part, the enforcement by the 
authorities of the needed health regulations in the slums of 
the worst quarters, especially in the quarters described in 
my former telegram—Capelette and its neighbor. 

‘*From Arles I got no special report to-day, but that the 
cholera is still raging there no doubt exists. For its speedy 
decline I saw no grounds of hope on my recent visit, fear 
being so great there and vigorous work on the part of the 
authorities so rare. At Aix-les-Bains the disease still finds 


easy victims among the cowardly and unreasoning people, 


who have goue into as great and foolish a panic as the peo- 
ple of Arles. Nearly twenty-five places in the south of 
France—chietly in the Department of the Bouches du Khone 
—are now afflicted with the pestilence, and report from one 
to three deaths each day. In these villages, crowded as 
some of them have been with refugees, so that strangers 
would find it difficult to get lodgings there for a night, the 
germs of disease brought from Toulon and Marsuvilles are 
beginning to develop, and, by means of the water, to spread 
themselves among the natives. 

‘* There has been for a day or two generally cooler weather 
on the French Mediterranean coast, the wished-for mistral! 
having blown from the northwest, and the effect has been a 
reduction in the mortality at the two chief citles—a greater 
reduction, probably, than could have been effected alone by 
vigilance on the part of the authorities. But tt is still early 
in the season, and areturn of severe heat in August is ex- 
pected to bring renewal of large mortality lists. 

‘‘No bad news reaches us yet from Paris. The city is, 
in fact, healthier than it usually is at this season of the year. 
No alarm has sprung up ttere, and abont the only evidence 
of the plague continues to be the absence of the usual crowds 
of travelers. Paris is surely taking on great dullness. From 
Spezia I hear no further unfavorable news, though there re- 
mains little doubt that the disease has appeared there. 
Spezia, however, shares, with most other Italian towns this 
year, the advantage of having a smaller death rate than in 
some former years, and even Naples, hot though it has been, 
has shown improvement. 

‘* Many of the isolated cases reported in this region as 
cholera are proved on more careful examination and better 
knowledge to be only aggravated cases of diarrhuea. In both 
diseases the initial symptems are the same. Most cholera 
cases can be cured by a large dose of opium or laudanum, 
provided they are takenin hand earlyenough. The trouble 
always is that, owing to the swiftness of the disease, when 
it is once weil started there is little hope of recovery, 
and it gets well started in a fearfully short space of 
time. Delays are, therefore, fatally dangerous. It is 
dificult to establish a rule of treatment, as different 
patients are handled differently, and the variations of 
cases are at times very wide. Sometimes the second stage 
of the disease, otherwise known as the cold stage, comes 
with great rapidity, and, even if arrested, it comes again 
and again, until the patient is burned out in the alternations. 
But in this stage much depends upon the temperament of 
the patient. Courage and hope are of great importance to 
him. If be can be kept from yielding to despair the chances 
in his favor are trebled. Justas he may contract the dis- 
ease the more easily from fear of it, so he may die of it the 
more easily from fear. A fearful heart makes a faint stom- 
ach. Consequently, anything that tends to interfere with 
assimilation is the worst thing possible for a patient suffer- 
ing from cholera. 

‘*Of the total number of deaths in France from cholera 
this year probably the great majority died inside of nine 
hours after they were seized with their illness. Some have 
not died until after being sick a week or more, but the 
majority of cases were settled one way or the other within 
eight or ten hours. Atthestart thereis diarrhoea and vomit- 
ing; this usually lasts but a short time; then follow the 
cramps and the icy chills, and this stage has commonly 
beer reached by the time the patient has arrived at the hos- 
pital. Ifthe circulation can then be restored and kept up 
by the use of from ten to fifteen grammes of acetate of am- 
monia, the same quantity of alcohol, and by violent rub- 
bing, there is some chance of recovery, though the chance is 
slight. But if the circulation cannot be kept up, death is 
certain to ensue. In the last stages some patients are delir- 
ious, while others enter into a comatose condition; but the 
whole latter part of the disease is generally a frightful 
thing to behold. It is simply hellish torture. 

‘* lp to the present time there have been in France about 
2,300 deaths from the cholera. From this readers will prob- 
ably see that the totals published from day to day in the 
papers—at any rate, it is true of newspapers on this side 
the ocean—have been understatements. Cases which occur 
in the surrounding villages and at points further away are 
liable to be reported late, and thus escape being included in 
the daily bulletins.”’ 


EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
SERGEANT RICE. 


HE sufferings of the several members of the Greely 
party in the arctic regions read more like a ro- 
mance than a reality. The New York ‘’ Herald” of 
July 29 contains extracts from the diary of Sergeant 
George B. Rice, who died at Cape Sabine April 6, 1884. 
It records the experiences of the party from August, 1881, 
till weakness prevented physical motion. Sergeant Rice 
was a genial, witty, cultured man, who, as long as life 


lasted, was the genius of merriment and fun to the ex- 


was cached near Cape Isabella, and was buried in an 
ice-grave by his companions. The journal is tull of 
interesting facts, and again and again records incidents 
that show a depth of brotherly fecling developed by 
conimon suffering. Writing of his companions, the Ser 
geant says : 

*T also learned that strong hands can be as gentle as 
weaker ones, and that tender hearts are often associated 
with bearded faces.”’ 


Writing of Mount Ovitus, which was ascended in 
September of 1881, he writes : 


There was something awful the impressive scene o! 
desolation spread around. No sign of animal or vegetable 
life—bare, desolate and chaotic; ‘a world untinished by the 
hand of its creator’—and such silence! lam sure that or- 
dinary quiet would have been an uproar compared to that 
which surrounded us. Eugene Aram should bave been 
transported by the poet to such a place to give full play to 
his study of a guilty conscience.”’ 

During one of the exploring expeditions of some mem 
bers of the party, every match was exhausted but one. 
The only hope of saving the life of the party depended 
on the lighting of the spirit-lamp by this match. Ser 
geant Rice writes : | 


“The match snapped, crackled, and showed a little tame 
which by dexterous management was communicated to the 
wood and triumphantly applied to the wick of the spirit 
lamp. But, great heavens! the wick is wet from the falling 
moisture of the tent! It sputters—tizzles—the match itse!; 
is burned up to the benumbed fingers of the holder, when | 
one of the agonized spectators springs from his bag and, 
with admirable presence of mind, withdraws from his breast 
pocket a document, which he holds to the expiring match in 
time to perpetuate the fire. They are saved! We must 
show that the action was heroic. The paper so prompt!y 
sacrificed in the interests of science and humanity was one 
received by its possessor at the last moment before leavin 
civilization, and it was surmised that it contained the last 
fond evidence of the tender emotion entertained for him by 
a fair writer, who, mayhaps, penned the loving missive 
with trembling hands and blinding tears. No doubt a gen. 
tle hand had traced on that well-worn letter sweet words 
that breathed both vows of devotion and prayers for suc 
cess, It Was apparently worn as an amulet or talisman. 
The romance is not yet unraveled, for the hero is—as heroes 
are—reticent. But are we not reminded of the Bible which, 
placed by tender hands with thoughtful care in the breast 
pocket of the soldier, stops the fatal bullet, or of the Cru 
sader’s cross turning the deadly scimetar of the Saracen ” 
Surely our incident may take its place beside these. We 
can only hope that the fire was indeed Promethean, and 
that the epistie may assist a match that was made in heaven 
as well as one that was lighted on the desolate Greenland 
coast.”’ 


Their first Christmas in the icy regions is thus de. 
scribed : | 

**Christmas Day the presents kindly sent by thoughtful 
persons in the States were distributed amid much mirth and 
sport. Could the possessors of the kind hearts who con 
tributed so much to the pleasures of the party have looked 
in upon the smiling faces, living again a day of their faith 
in the anticipation and suspense attending the bestowal and 
opening of the mysterious packages, they would have felt fully 
rewarded. Of course, the festive season brought with it regrets 
that could not be suppressed and longings which could not be 
satisfied, when processions of absent loved ones and severed 
friends followed the funerals of other Christmas days, 
through thoughts that would wander over snow and ice and 
land and sea tothe happy firesides where we knew they 
were gathered. Yet weall had tolook on the bright side, and 
although we missed the absence of childhood’s grace and 
maidens’ blushes under the mistletoe, the bearded men who 
grasped hands beneath the smoke-begrimed roof felt some- 
thing of the inspiration of the gladsome time when ‘ man’s 
good-will to man breathes forth in everything.’ Every one 
extracted as much comfort as possible out of the circnm- 
stances. We even know of the sordid individual who con- 
gratulated himself on the immunity of his exchequer from 
the heavy drafts usually entailed by the purchase of Clirist- 
mas presents. 

“Our bill of fare, although not remarkable for variety, 
appeared to have been coatributed by the whole globe. 
There was mock turtle soup which certainly saw the 
metropolis, and might have come from the Brevoort: 
salmon and crab salad that carried one back to days 
when the broad Chesapeake opened up before him, Sand 
musk ox tongue and roast beef whose perfumed juices ex- 
haled their delicious odor for our nostrils alone—varieties 
as greatas nightingale’s tongues. We had eider ducks and 
guillimots from Sanderson's Hope; green corn, which 
filled your ears with the breathing of summer breezes and 
the rustling of silk, your eyes with tears, and your stomach 
with contentment. The temperate zone also gave us the 
humble potato and that excellent esculent the asparagus. 
From the lands of the sun and the palm we had a tropical 
cocoanut pie and grapes that filled our minds with sunsets. 
We had also Brazil nuts, figs, and pineapples, and, to en- 
courage the native production of our own regions, we had 
ordered ice-cream. Our plum pudding could have stood 
for a portrait to embellish a blue-and-gold edition of 
Dickens’ ‘ Christmas Tales.’ As it entered with its halo of 
biue flame for an aureola of glory it looked a fitting sacrifice 
to Epicurus.”’ 

Bright and cheery till death came, is the verdict of his 
comrades when speaking of Mr. Rice. The scientitic 
results of the Greely party are most valuable. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


FOR TEACHERS and STUDENTS. 


IMPORTANT NEW 
Educational Works. 


Ae 


A HIGH-SCHOOL CRAMMAR OF 
THE CERMAN LANCUACE. by. 
H.C. G. branpt, Professor of Germanin Ham- | 
ilton College. Svo, $1.75. 

Il. 

A READER OF CERMAN LITERA- 
TURE, Edited with notes by W. H. Ko- 
SENSTENGEL, Professor of German in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 8vo, $1.75. 


Ill. 


TABLEAUX DE LA REVOLU- 
TION FRANCAISE, Edited for the 
Use of Students in French, with explana- 
tory and critical notes, by Professors T. F. 
Crane and O.G Bren, with an introduction 
by President A. T. Wurtz. 16mo, $1.50. 

OUTLINES OF ROMAN LAW. Con-. 
prising its Historic Growth and General 
Principles. By Wm. C. Morey, Ph.D., Pro- 
fessor of History and Political Science in the 
University of Rochester, with introduction 

by M. B. LL.D.. President of the 
University of Rochester. 8vo, $1.75. 


SCIENCE LADDERS. [dited by N. 
D’ANVeRs, author of * History of Art.” A 
series of readers planned to teach the great 
laws of nature in language simple enough to 
be intelligible to every child who ean read. 
The volumes, while purely elementary, aim 
at awakening the powers of observation and 
reasoning. 

I. Forms of Land and Water. 
ll. A Storyof karly Exploration, 
lll. Vegetable Lise. 
1V. Flowerless Ilanta. 
V. Lowest torms of Water Animals 
VI. Lowly Metal- and Armor-Wearers. 
The set completein six volumes, square lomo, 
illustrated, boards, each 50 cents. 
Or the six volumes bound in one, cloth 
extra, each 31.50. 
VE 

THE CLOBE 
CAZETTEER OF THE WORLD, 
DESCRIPTIVE AND STATIS- 
TICAL. Being a Geographical Dictionary 


PRONOUNCING 


CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


140 


Leading Text-Books. 


ciences in Fourteen Weeks. 


CHEMISTRY, PHYSICS, PHYSIOLOGY. ASTRONOMY, GEOLOGY, ZOOLOGY, 
BOTANY (7 volumes). — Also, STEELE’S HYGIENIC PHYSLOLOGY, and the same 


abridged. 


Literature. 


CLEVELAND'S ENGLISH LITERATURE —AMERICAN LITERATURE.—XIXth 
CENTURY LITERATURE. -COMPLECE MILTON.—GILMAN’S FIRST STEPS IN 


LITERATURE.—BOYD’S RHETORIC. 


-BOYD'S LOGIC.—BOYD’S ANNOTATED 


EDITIONS OF COWPER, MILTON, THOMSON. YOUNG.—BARDEEN’S RHETORIC. 
BARDEEN’S OUTLINES OF SENTENCE MAKING. 


Languages. 
WORMAN’S GERMAN 


SERIES.—WORMAN’S FRENCH SERIES. (including 


Pujol & Van Norman’s Class-Book).—WORKMAN’S SPANISH SERIES.—SEARING’S 
VIRGIL.—SILL’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—CLARK’S SERIES OF ENGLISH GRAM- 


MAK. 
Barnes’ Brief History 


Series. 


UNITED STATES, ANCIENT PEOPLES, MEDI4AZVAL AND MODERN PEOPLES, 
FRANCE, GREECE.—A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD.—LANCASTER’S 


ENGLAND.—BERARD’S ENGLAND.—RICORD’S ROME.—LORD’S POINTS 
HISTORY.—WILLARD’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY.—GILMAN’S 


TORY 


Botany. 


OF 
GENERAL HIS- 


WOOD'S BOTANICAL SERIES.—PENDLETON’S SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE.— 
WOOD’S PLANT KECORDS AND BOTANICAL APPARATUS. 


Music. 


JEPSON’S MUSIC READERS.—THE NATIONAL SCHOOL SINGER.—THE 


POLYTECHNIC. 


Higher Branches. 


PEABODY’S MORAL PHILOSOPHY.—CHAMPLIN’S POLITICAL ECONOMY .— 
MARTIN’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT ( Eastern, Middle States, and Western Editions).— 


GALLAUDET’S INTERNATIONAL 
RAPHY.—CHAPMAN’S AMERICAN 
DRAWING BOOKS. 


ILAW.—EAMES’ 
DRAWING BOOKS.—BARNES’ POPULAR 


LIGHT LINE PHONOG- 


West Point and College Texts. 


DAVIES’ COMPLETE 


Ph.D., 


METICS AND ALGEBRAS.—CHURCII'S 


MATHEMATICAL WORKS (Professor J. H. Van Amrinue, 
Editor). —PECK’S MATHEMATICS ‘omplete).—JOSEPH FICKLIN’sS ARITH- 


GEOMETRIES AND CALCULUS.— 


BARTLETT’S MECHANICS.—BA RTLETIS SPHERICAL ASTRONOMY.—PECK’S | 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY.—PECK’S GANOT’S PHYSICS (New Edition by Hanson 
& Barbank).—HACKLEY’S TRIGONOMETRY.—COURTENEY’S CALCULUS ( E:- 


ited by Charles Davies), ETC., ETC. 


Also a fii series of STANDARD SPELLERS, 


Ete , always revised and brought down to date. 


Text Books which meet with universal approval. 


READERS, 
Forming a complete list of School and Colle ve 


For specimen pages or copies, or for descriptive circulars and catalog es, drese the paldialers, 


A. 


5S. BABN & 


Gs 


111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK. 
34 and 36 Madison Strect, CHICAGO, ILL. 


**Those who have read Mr. Hare’s ‘ Walks in 
/ Rome’ do not need to be told what an admira. 
ble cicerone he is. He gives the cream of 
whole libraries of antiquarian research in a sin- 


for Popular Use. 5vv, cloth extra, with 32 gle walk, and net only as a guide, but also as & 
storehouse of information as to all that is worth 


maps, $2.50. 


azetteer, like a dictionary rer 

but in these four hun and sixty-two | 

es, ‘in addition to the thirty- wo maps, in doub|+ 

pages, of nonpareil type, an amount of informa. 
tion is gathered that is marvelous. bee put the v)!- 
ume among our own choice books of reference. 

—{Churchman. 
VIL. 


AMERICAN ORATIONS. [rom the 
colonial period to the present time, selected 
as specimens of Eloquence, and with special 
reference to their value in throwing light 
upon the more important epochs and issues 
of American History. Edited, with introduc- 
tions and notes, by ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, 
Professor of Jurisprudence and Political 
Economy, Col.ege of New Jersey. Three 
volumes, 16mo, uniform with * Prose Master. 
picces.”” 16mo, $3.75. 

LIBERAL TERMS FOR EXAMINATION 

AND INTRODUCTION. 


*,* Lull educational cntogee sent on applica- 


PUTNAM'S SONS, 


27 one 29 West 23d wert New York. 


G. P. Purxam’s SONs, 
publish immediately 


THE LIFE AND PUBLIC SERVICES 
—OF— 


GROVER CLEVELAND 


PENDLETON KING 


New York, will 


BY 


with new portrait on steel and engravings of 
the City Hall in Buffalo and the Capitol in 
Albany. 

16mo, cloth, $1, and Campaign Edition, in 
paper, 30 cents. 


OUR LATEST 


Text-Book and Miscellaneous 
CATALOGUES 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


seeing and knowing of the great city, bis work 
is inimitable.’’—[ Buffalo Courier. 


“GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


Mr. Hare’s Two Latest Books, 


FLORENCE, with clear map - $1.00 

They have also recently published a 

new edition, revised and almost wholly 

rewritten, of 

HARE’S WALKS 
Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
Mr. Hare’s previous volumes, published 

by Messrs. George Routledge & Sons, are : 


WALKS IN LONDON, -_ $3.50 


IN ROME. 


CITIES OF NORTHERN AND 


CENTRAL ITALY, with maps 
and numerous illustrations, three vols., 
crown 8vo, $6.00. 

CITIES OF SOUTHERN AND 


CENTRAL ITALY, with numer. 
ous illustrations, $2.50. 


MEMORIALS OF A QUIET 
LIFE, with Steel Portraits, two vol. 
umes, cloth, $5.00. Two volumes in 
one, $3.00. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS 
OF FRANCES BARONESS 
BUNSEN, with Steel Portraits, 
two volumes, $5.00. Two volumes in 
one, $3.00. ’ 

To be had of all Booksellers; or will 
be sent, prepaid, on receipt of ics by 
the Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 


LIPPINCOTT’S 


SCIENCE SERIES.) 


ASTRONOMY. 


By Prof. Isaac SaHarpLess and Prof. G. M. 
Profusely Illustrated. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. Isaac SHARP LEss and Prof 
PHILIPS, authors of * Astronomy,” etc. With 
Numerous Illustrations. A KFY to this work 
has been prepared for the use of teachers. 


LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. 


By Prof Witiram H. Greene, , Edit 
Translator of Wurtz’s Chemistry.” 
Illustrated. 


COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, 


Physiology, and Hygiene. By Prof. Joun C. 
CutTrerk, B.S, M.D. With 140 illustrations. 
This work is ate y ready. 


All are bound uniform in style, 
Roan, cloth sides. 


For terms, for examination and introduction, 
address, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
OR 
T. W. GILSON, 87 Franklin Street, Boston. 
E. H. ELY, Iowa City, Iowa. 
M V. OALVIN, Me; 
K. BENSON, Austin, Texas, 


G. M. 


12mo, half 


The Best Book Extant 


For Camp-Meetings, Assemblies, Devo- 
tional Meetings of every char- 
acter, as well as for 
Churches. 


OSPEL HYMNS 
CONSOLIDATED 


Contains 426 of the choicest Sacred Songs for 
Religious Meetings. 


BY MAIL. EXPRESS. 
Music edition, Board Covers, Si cts.; 75 cts. 
Words only, Board Covers, 22 cts.; 20 cts. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


RI LAIN AND tack, by Re ands of 
Vv Sanderson, 

DP $2. ad “Also The Lite 
eve an endricks. 

LT £. Wi itorial Staf!N. Y. World. 548 p ~~ 


ents on 


lIllust’d, 


GEOGRAPHIES, GRAMMARS. | 


| 


— 


Classical, Historical, Statistical. 
and Art Educational Books 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


LONDON AND 


9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
THE TRAGEDIES OF ASCHYLOS. 


By Prof E. H. PLUMPTRE. A new tranalation, with 
a Blographical Essay and an of Rhy med 
Choruses. 12mo, cloth, $1 


THE TRAGEDIES OF SOPHOCLES. 


By Prof. E. H. PLUMPTRE. A new translation, with 
a Biographical Essay and = Appendix of k hy med 
Choruses. 12mo, cloth, $1. 

‘Dean Plumptre’s of the few dramas 
left to us of the great tragic poets of Greece are ad 
mirable in every way The y are close to the origi 
nals, exact in scholarship, and alive with true poetic 
senius.”’—{ The Guardian, Muy 27, 1582. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


From the Farliest Times to the Year 1858. 
Analysis, full Index, ete. By the Rev. 
WHITE. l2mo, cloth, 


THE VICTORIA HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 


With 
JAMES 


From the Landing of Julius Cmosar, pe. i, fo 1876. 
With a Chronological Table and ary of Ke 
markable Events. teres’ with over En 
gravings and Maps. By THOMPSON. 12mo, 


cloth, $3. 
THE LITERARY HISTORY OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES 


By the Rev. JosErH BERINGTON. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


A DICTIONARY OF STATISTICS. 


By MicHAki IULHALE, author of The 
"Progress of the * The lame e Sheet of the 
Worid,” ete., ete. Imo, cloth, $3. 


THE LAWS of CONTRAST of COLOR 


And their Application to the Arts — Yan ufactures. 
By M. BE. CHEVREUL. cloth, 


RUDIMENTS. of COLORS and COL- 


With the Nature of Pigments for the use of. Decora 

tive Artists, Painters, ete. Vy GEORG 

Kevised and in part re written by MAL 
M., F.R.S., ete. 12mo, cloth, 2. 


(A HAND-BOOK OF FOLIAGE AND 
FOREGROUND DRAWING 


Illustrated by numerous examples of s, shrubs, 
climbing, meadow, and water plants, drawn fro m0 
nature and on stone by the guthoe kiana ‘If,with ex 
planations showing the best method of acquiring 
the characteristic touch for each. Vy GEORGE 
BARNARD. cloth, $2. 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


oe OF ONE SYLLABLE. Ly Mrs. IIELEN W 
"IERSON 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


IN WORDS OF UNE SYLLABLE, Ly Mrs. W 
PIERSON. 


(A HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


| Is WorRDS oF ONE SYLLABLE. By Mrs 
PIERSON. 


A HISTORY OF GERMANY. 


| 1N WokRbDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. By Mrs. HELEN W. 
PIERSON. 


Each of the above four Histories has over forty 
lilustrations, is printed in large type, and is bound 
in double ggg covers, richly printed in 
1 co lors, square lymo. Fach, 


THE MODEL SINGER. 


A New Book for Classes, Schools, and Choirs, 


By W. O. PERKINS and D. B. TOWNER. 
Price 60 cts., or @6 per doz. 


HELEN W. 


All teachers of SINGING CLassEs, of all descrip- 
tions, are invited to examine this new (Lass book. 
192 pages. The Flements contain an inzenious 


Modulator, good explanations, the Manuai Signs, 
and 124 Exercises. ‘th: re are 57 Glees and Part 
Songs, 25 Hynin Tunes, 4 Gospel Songs, iS Anthems, 
and4 Chants Sure ly” a well filled and practic ally 
useful bouk to the teacher, at a moderate price, 


SINGING ON THE WAY. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS and SO- 
CIAL RSHIP., 


By MBS. BELLE M. JEWETT, assisted by DR. 
J. P. HOLBROOK. 


Price 35 cents. 


SINGING ON THE WAY has been before'the pub- 
lic a few months, just long enough to be tested, and 
has received unequivocal praise from the persons 
best able to judge. It is of the shape and size of the 
well-known “GosPEL HyMNs,” and admirably fitted 
for a Vestry or Social Mee ting Singing Look as weil 
as for the Sunday-School. 

175 of the best Songs and Tunes. 


Any book mailed for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancient and Modern Works of fre. 
reproductions of famous original P 
Sculpture, Architecture, etc. Send 6 cents aa a 
for catabague of over & 000 subjecta. Mention this 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
3323 Washinatun Boston, Maus 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Richard Knight has resigned the pastorate 
of the church at Southwick, Mass. 

—Eugene F. Atwood, pastor of the church at 
Bridgewater, Conn., bas resigned and accepted 
a call to the church at North Canaan, Conn. 

—M. C. Stebbins, of Springfield. Mass.. has 
received a call to the church at Cornwall, Vt. 

—John E. Bushnell was installed pastor of the 
ehurch at Fairfield, Conn., July 30. 

—Henry Hopkins, pastor of the First Church 
at Kansas City, Mo.. has declined the Presidency 
of Marietta College. 

—Benson M. Frink, pastor of the church at 
South Abington, Mass., has resigned. 

—D. A. Newton, of Lancaster, Mass., has re- 
ceived a call to Saco, Me. 


BAPTIST. 


—Mr. Swett, pastor of the church at Hanover 
Mass , has resigned. 

—John Duncan, a retired minister, died in Bos- 
ton, Mass., July 28. 

—J.G. Noble, pastor of the Corner Church at 
Meriden, Conn., has resigned. He has received 
a call to the church at Trumansburg, N. Y. 

(harles Warwick, pastor of the church at 
Bustleton. N. J., has resigned. 

—J. 8. Goodman, pastor of the church at Paw- 
Paw, te . has resigned. 

—W. V. Garner was installed pastor of the 
First Church at Waterbury, Conn., last week. 

—William Wallace, pastor of the Union 
Church at Philadelphia, Pa., has been requested 


to resign, 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Fred. Gordon Stuart was ordained by the 
Lyons Presbytery at Palmyra, N. Y., July 21. 

—Asa 8S. Fisk, of San Francisco, Cal., has ac- 
cepted a call to the church at Ithaca, N. Y. 

T. C. Garner, pastor of the church at Esca- 
naba, Mich., has resigned, and will go to 
Wroming. 

—F. D. Myers has received a call to the church 
at Fulton, N. Y. 

—Charies Walker, of Mount Airy, Pa., will 
supply the church at Waynesboro’, Pa., for the 


present. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Samuel Kepler, one of the oldest ministers 
in the State of Maryland, died in Baltimore July 
31. 

—George H. Vosseler, pastor of the St. Mat- 


thew’s Lutheran Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., has 


been asked to resign. 

—J.H. Foy, pastor of the Central Christian 
Church at St. Louis, Mo., bas resigned, and wil! 
unite with t 1e Protestant Episcopal Chureh. 

Forrest E Dager, rector of the Reformed 
Episcopal Church at East York and Sipviva 
Streets. Philadelphia, has accepted a call to the 
Churcd of the Holy Trinity, same city. 

—J. C. Mackey, of Whitingsville, Mass., has 
accepted a call to the United Presbyterian 
church, Jane Street, New York. 

—G. E. Martin, of the First Congregational 
Church, Brockton, Mass., has accepted a call to 
the First Presbyterian Church of St. Louis. 


- 


THE 
PuBLisHEeR'’s Desk. 


New York, THURSDAY, AUGUST 7, 1964. 


THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 


Our 8upplement this week contains infor- 
mation especially interesting and valuable to 
parents who are about to decide ‘‘ Where 
shall we send our girls We strongly com- 
mend the New England Conservatory of 
Music to the notice of such parents. It is 
Christian without being sectarian, and a 
home with University advantages. Within 
a few yenrs, under the management of Dr. 
Eben Tourjée, it has obtained a national 
reputation, and the pupils are gathered from 
all parts of the country. Although music is 
given the place of honor, the numerous other 
departments offer advantages for a broad 
and liberal education. 

A beautiful illustrated calendar, giving 
even more minute particulars than we have 
done, can be obtained free by addressing E. 
Tourjée, Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


A very useful article at a very small cost is 
advertised in another column by Messrs. Lap- 
ham & Bogart, 3 John Street, New York. 
We refer toa pencil pocket which is intended 
to goinside an upper vest-pocket, and is of es- 
pecial use in carrying fountain or stylographic 
pens. The Caw’s Stylographic Pen, man- 
ufactured by the same firm, is a great im- 
provement on the ordinary stylographic pen, 
and by the terms of their offer it will be seen 
that the meney will be refunded to a pur- 
chaser if the pen is not found satisfactory. 
The house is reliable, and any one in need of 
a good stylographic pen will do well to se- 
lect one from their list. 


Your Money Returned if you are not Suited 


CAW’S STYLOGRAPHIC PEN, 


= 


with the tmproved adjustable needle, we claim to be the most practical and durable, the simplest and 


most easily managed of any Fountain Pen on the market. 


We believe it so truly, that we agree to 


“privilege of return ” certi 


one-third former price. 


Kussia Leather, bolds 3 pe 


LAPHAM & BOGART, 


No. 1. Russia Leather, holds 2 os haat 


A trial of the Pen will substantiate our elainn. 


RETURN THE FULL AMOUNT OF PURCHASE MONEY 


to any one sending us an order, if, after a thorough trial. they are not satisied with the 
Pen. Sent on receipt of pee. by registered mail, with filler and simple directions and 


PRICES. 
Each. Each. 
Gold Mounted............ 200) 6. oid Mounted............ 
Gold Mounted............ 208. Gold Mounted... 


Our Pencil Pockets of Russia Leather and Seal Skin are every where recognized as practi- 
cal and desirable. They hold Pen or Pencil securely in the pocket. 


Superior quality and 


} No. 4. Rus, Lea., Metal holds » 


Manufacturers, 3 John St., N. Y. 


Repairs of all kinds of “tylographic, Fountain, and Gold Pens a Svecialty. 


CHILDS? 


‘Treatment For 


And Diseases of the 
HEAD, T THROAT & LUNGS: 
“Can be taken athome. .Nocase 
when our 
operly answer 
, testimonis. is, etc.. 
REY. Tt. P. CHILDS, Tre Obie 


PERFEOTLY Ly SATISFACTOR found 
A 
Made in a variety of Styles and prices. Sold by first- 
class dealers evervwhere. B — worthless 


goods which will i belp all all, of 
han anything else 
world. Fortunes awaits ; workers absolutely sure. 
ugusta, Maine. 
netting 
Land Loans an 
any comme s. Texes 
loan Agency exas. 


APRIZ Bend’ aiz for postage, 
to more money right 
At once address Tave &Co..A 
cana. T 


Surface Indications 


What a miner would very properly term 
“surface indications” of what is beneath, 
are the Pimples, Sties, Sore Eyes, 
Boils, and Cutaneous Eruptions with 
which people are aunoyed in spring and 
earlysummer. The effete matter accumu- 
lated during the winter months, now 
makes its presence felt, through Nature's 
endeavors to expel it from the system. 
While it remains, it is a poison that festers 
in the blood and may develop into Scrof- 
ula. This condition causes derangement 
of the digestive and assimilatory organs, 
with a fee ect enervation, languor, and 
weariness—often lightly spoken of as ‘‘only 
spring fever.” These are evidences that 

ature is not able, unaided, to throw off 
the corrupt atoms which weaken the vital 
forces. To regain health, Nature must be 
aided by a thoroygh blood-purifying med- 
icine; and nothing else is so effective as 


Ayers Sarsaparilla, 


werful to expel 
from the system even the taint of Hered 
itary Scrofula. 

The medical profession indorse AYER'S 
SARSAPARILLA, and many attestations of 
the cures effected by it come from all parts 
of the world. It is, in the language of 
the Hon. Francis Jewett, ex-State Sen- 

well, “the only pre that does 
real, lasting good. 


which is sufficiently 


PREPARED BY 


Or. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists: Price $1, 
six bottles for $5. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in The Christian Union. 


Perfect Bed. 


ra Needed 3 
4 
2% 

end d for RS 
- GRAVES & SON, a 
681 Washington Street, ass. & 


TT HEAT 2M HOUSE 


M Alp 
FURNACES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD '() 


INSURE WARMTH PERFECT VENTILATION 
AND FREEDOM FROM DUS T*GAS | 


FULLER WARREN 


TROY,NY. CHICAGO.ILL 
G. HALLE T 


A Goop 

SALAD 
ASSLHED, 
mee) tich, 
Wholesome, 

Nutritious. 

The most 
i} ous and the moet 
opular Mayon 
ise for all kin }+ 
SALADS, RA\ 
1 CAb 
AG COL! 
(HATS. FISH,ete. 
‘ver 80 sold. 


R. DURKEE & CO. 
NEW YORK. 


“Of the three hundred give but three." 


‘CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


(CHURCH FURNITURE. 


Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Book, fre, to 


J. & R. LAMB, 


Carmine St.. Rew Yours. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


& ‘Ils of Pure Copper and Tin for Chu 
i. Fire Alarms,F arms, eto, 
AKRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinast. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated Rel); 
and Chimes for Churches, Tower 
etc... ete, ces and ca 

t free. Address 
& Co., Baltimore, Md. 


MENEELY BELL FOUND’ 


EF. vorably known to the public 
182o. Church, Chapel School, Fire Alarp 
and other bells: also Chimes and Peal 


Met.cely & Co., West iroy.™ 


R. GEISSLER, 127 Clinton Place, West Eighth 


Church h Furniture, 


_ 8. 5. Banners, 


CHURCH FURNITUR 
Manufacturer +, 78 Portland St., Boston, i 


JAMES 


BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY snd gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without at. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 


well designed to mislead. PEARLINE 1s the 


ONLY Jaior-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


“IS THE BEST IN THE WORLD.” 


The Chickerings have always led in the march 
of improvement in Piano making. Hence their 
various styles of 


GRAND, SQUARE, and UPRIGHT 


Pianos have rapidly grown in public estima- 
tion, as is evinced by the r.umber of Chickering 
Pianos sold since the foundation of the house 
which already exceeds 


SIXTY-EIGHT THOUSAND. 
The highest musical authorities in all land 
se the Chicrv-ring Piano. 
Write for their new Illustrated Catalogue. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
WAREROOMB! 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 152 Tremont 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


7 


“ADVANTAGES 
U HE 

CHABLE HAND 
DOUBLE POIN 


UT HANDLE, 
D.IRON BOTH WAYS, 
IN USE AND 
BEST CHEAP. 
ONE HANDLE STAND A SET. 


TRADE: 


**Most Reliable and Sim. 
plest for pies or decor. 


SEIS 
“ONCORDANGE 


Just issued, reprint of Cruden's complete Concorpance, th® 
$2.50 edition, with introduction and other superfiuous matter 
emitted ; nearly 1,000 columns; good paper and print, strong 
Dinding, wire-stitehed, flexible board covers por for 
TIONARY 55. copies, 75ce.—BIB E 

ORD BIBLES, every way complete, 
88e. All postpaid. Address, DAVID C. COOK, 
Publisher, 13 & 15 Washington Street, Chicago. 
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7, 1884: 


FINANCIAL. 


The course of the stock market, on 
Wall Street, has been so continuously 
one of improvement, and prices for the 
leading speculations have advanced so 
far, that, in the natural course, a reaction 
has been looked for during the past week 
by the more conservative ones, on the 
ground that a healthy condition demanded 
that a realization should be sought by the 
earlier buyers; but up to the present 
writing no such reaction has taken place, 
with no signs of any in sight. The prices, 
taken from the lowest figures of May, in- 
dicate an advance of from ten to twenty- 
eight per cent., or more. But we appre- 
hend that not sufficient emphasis is placed 
on the fact that the low prices of May 
were the result of a sheer panic, and could 
not, in the nature of things, have any re- 
lation to values or prospects. Further- 
more, the depression was a protracted one, 
and was exaggerated by one of the strong 
est combinations, organized for the dis- 
tinct purpose of forcing down prices, that 
Wall Street has ever experienced. So 
that the extreme depths to which these 


combined influences’ carried stocks 
admitted of a corresponding advance 
when the pressure should’ be_ 


moved. Of late, the upward movement 
has assumed proportions such as might 
have been anticipated, considering the 
state of the case, and can hardly be 
said, as yet, to have gone beyond a fair 
expression of the revulsion which very 
naturally was due from the unreasonable 
decline. This upward movement, in its 
full extent, has been confined to com- 
paratively few stocks, while many have 
only partially sympathized. The next 
thing in order, following the almost uni- 
form course of a rising tendency, will be 
the partial neglect of. those stocks that 
have advanced the highest, and a move- 
ment in the ones which have thus far been 
comparatively inactive, so that, in place of 
any material decline at present, we shall 
soon have a more general upward move- 
ment, covering the miscellaneous list. 
This course, too, is likely to be followed 
by the bond market, and a general appre- 
ciation in fair and good bonds may be 
looked for, to the extent of ten to twenty 
per cent. from the present figures, of 
many of the more active securities. 

The August coupons and dividends, 
as arule, have been met and paid. The 
Wabash receivers have not yet succeeded 
in providing for interest on alist of bonds 
which was ordered in June to be paid, by 

the Court, but they gave assurances that 

they will gradually be provided with 
funds, and will pay the part that is due at 
an early da'e. The Texas Pacific Rail- 
way is responding to a scheme proposed 
by its directors, and is paying its August 
interest half in cash and half in scrip 
convertible into bonds. The crops give 
additional promise of their prospective 
yield. The winter wheat crop is beyond 
oubt the largest ever produced, though 
not yet all gathered. The cotton crop is 
more promising, and, with needed rain, it 
is believed, will assume the great propor- 
tions of 1882, which were over 7,000,000 
bales. 

The estimates are now being made of 
the corn yield; figures have been made 
up, taking to account acreage, appear- 
ance, etc., in LDllinois, Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Dakota, Minnesota, 
and Wisconsin, giving results which ex- 
ceed last year in those States by over 400,- 
000,000 bushels. We may probably look 
with some confidence for a corn crop 
scarcely falling below 2,000,000,000 
bushels in the aggregate, which would 
exceed that of 1882 by 250,000,000 
bushels. On the whole, the prospects 
justify a rapid and sustained improve- 
ment in all the branches of trade that are 
especially languishing, and an advance 
in manufacturers’ prices ; yet there are, as 
yet, no signs of any such improvement. 
Exports continue heavy, and imports 
light. 


The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, decrease.... $1,406,400 
Specie, decrease:............... 48.990 
Legal tenders, decrease...... 657,700 
Deposits, decrease............ 691,500 
Reserve, decrease............. 466,225 


These figures leave the surplus reserve in 
the banks at about $28,000,000, with 
money a drug at one to one: and a half 
per cent. on call. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The classification of the deaths from 
the cholera in France, according to the 
nationality of the victims, gives the fol- 
lowing results: French, 798; Italian, 
322; Spanish, 13; Greek, 9; English, 1; 
Austrian, 1; German, 1; and Ameri- 
can, 1. 

—Mr. G. H. Darwin, ason of the cele- 
brated philosopher, has married a Phila- 
delphia lady, Miss Maud Dupuy. He 
has attained eminence as an astronomer, 
being the Professor of Astronomy at Cam- 
bridge. He will take his bride to Eng- 
land after a trip to Montreal. 

—Rafael Joseffy will never again be a 
favorite with the people of Stamford, 
Conn. On July 29 he disappointed the 
people of that city twice, and at night an 
excited crowd gathered around the box 
office to receive their money back, and 
expressed their opinion of the artist 
frankly and freely. 

—A new field of research for the phy- 
sician and scientist has been revealed by 
the sudden and widespread prevalence of 
typhoid fever in those districts of South 
Carolina that were swept by the cyclone 
lastspring. Physicians have noted it as a 
singular fact that the majority of typhoid 
fever cases are confined to the stretch of 
country visited by the cyclone. 

—A severe thunder-storm which struck 
the house of a farmer, Nathan Miller, of 


Beatrice, Nebraska, early one morning 
last week, killed his four daughters while 
they were — This will be an argu- 
ment hereafter in the mouths of the early- 
rising advocates. If you don’t rise early 
you'll be struck by lightning ; or, if you’re 
a small child, by—something more like a 
slipper or a hair-brush. 

—The insult to the German flag which 
was recently given in Paris by a mob, and 
afterward apologized for by the authori- 
ties, has had a sequel. Several French- 
men in the public garden of Cannstadt, in 
Wurtemburg, were, on the evening of 
July 30, exulting over the incident, when 
an elderly German approached and re- 
monstrated with them. This gave rise to 
a quarrel, in the course of which one of the 
Frenchmen raised his walking-stick and 
dealt the German a fatal blow. The out- 
come Of the affray is not yet announced. 


WONDERFUL CURES 


Are being made in chronic diseases, such as 
Consumption, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, 
etc , by Drs. Starkey & Paien, 1109 Girard St.. 
Philadelphia, under the remarkable action of a 
new Vitalizing Treatment which they have been 
dispensing for tne past thirteen a If you 
are a sufferer from any disease which your phy- 
sicilan has failed to cure, write to-them for infor- 
mation in regard to their own Treatment. It 
will be promptly furnished, and such reports of 
cases sent to you as will enable you to judge for 
yourself whether or not it promises to be of 
value in your particular ailment. 


Extraordinary Reductions 


IN PRICES AT THE 


BUSINESS TO BE REORGANIZED. TO ACCOM- 
PLISH THIS, PRESENT STOCK MUST BE SOLD AS 
SOON AS POSSIBLE. 

BOYS’ CLOTHING ONE-THIRD OFF. KILT SUITS, 
MANY DESIRABLE STYLES, LESS THAN HALF 
FORMER PRICES. } 
GIRLS’ SUMMER DRESSES AND CLOAKS, LESS 
THAN HALF PRICE. 

GIRLS’ FRENCH RIBBED HOSIERY, 39¢.; FOR- 
MER PRICES, SOc. TO S0c. 

GIRLS’ LISLE THREAD HOSIERY, 45c.; FORMER 
PRICES, 60c. to $1.15. 

This sale affords an unusual opportunity for secur- 
ing REAL BAKGAINS in BOYS’, GIRLS’, 
and BABIES’ CLOTHING, including EVERY- 
THING from HATS to SHOES, 


60 and 62 West 23d St. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Happiness at Home. 


If you cannot afford the expensive vacation 
trips to the seashore or mountains you may be 
just as happy and healthy at home if you follow 
this advice ; Be out of doors all you possibly can, 
walking or riding, and breathing full dranghts 
of pure fresh air; take Hood’s Sarsaparilla to 
purify your blood, regulate your digestive or- 
gans, and give strength to your whole body. 
one vs this season and see if the result is not sat- 
sfactory. 


‘‘Hood’s Sarsaparilla gives me an appetite 
and strengthens the whole system. I can cheer- 
py recommend it to all who need a regulator 
of the bowels or a building up and strengthening 
medicine.”” J. W. COOK, Pres. Cambridge 
(Mass.) Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 


Perfect Health 


‘In four weeks Hood's Sareaparilla made me 
anewman. My head ceased to ache, and my 
whole system is built up anew, enjoying perfect 
health. It is the best medicine I ever used, and: 
after baving tried others, I find it has no equal.” 
I. BARRINGTON, 130 Bank St., New York City. 

can safely recommend Hood's Sarsaparilla 
to any one in need of an excellent blood puri- 
fier, or any one troubled with nervousness.” 
hg MOCKABEE, 64 Bond Street, Cleveland, 

oO. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


THE BEST 


Hair restorative in the world is HaL’s 
HAIR RENEWER. It cures all diseases of 
the scalp, und stimulates the hair glands 
to healthful action. It stops the falling of 
the hair; prevents its turning gray: cures 
baldness, and restores youthful color and 
freshness of appearance to heads already 
white withage. The following are a few 
illustrations of what is done by 


HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER: 


ay Mrs. Hunsperry, 344 Franklin Are., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a severe attack of Ery- 
tipelas in the head, found her hair—already 
gray—falling off so rapidly that she soon became 
quite bald. One bottl« of Harr Re- 
NEWER brought it back as soft, brown and 
thick when she was «irl. 

Mr. an old farmer, near War- 
saw, Ind., had scarcely any hair left, and what 
little there was of it had become nearly white. 
One bottle of Hatk RENEWER stopped 
its falling out, and gave him a thick, luxuriant 
head of hair, as brown and fresh as he ever had. 

ae Mrs. A. T. WALL, Greenfield, Cheshire, 
Eng., writes: “I have found the greatest ben- 
efit from the use of HaLu’s Hatrk RENEWER, it 
having restored my hair, which was rapily fall- 
ing off, and returned its original color.” 

Dr. Serr, Detroit, Mich., certifies 
that Hark RENEWER is excellent for 
hair growing, and gives back the natural color 
to faded and gray hair.” 

Mrs.8. E. Glenrille, W. Va., 
says: *One bottle of HaLu’s Haik RENEWER 
restored my hair to its natural, youthful color.” 

No injurious substances enter into the 
composition of HALL’s HAIR RENEWER, 
and it is not a dye. Its vegetable ingre- 
dients render it inthe highest degree bene- 
ficial to the scalp as a preventive of dis- 
euse. Its effects are natural and lasting, 
and it does not make the hair dry and 
brashy, like the so-called restoratives com- 
pounded with alcohol. 


Buckingham’s Dye 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 


Is, in four respects, superior to all others. 

Ist—It will produce a rich, natural 
color, brown or black, as desired. 

2—The color so produced is permanent, 
cannot be washed off, and will not soil any- 
thing with which it comes in contact. 

3d—It is a single preparation. and more 
convenient of aoplheation than any other 
hair or whisker dve. 

4th—It contains no deleterious ingre- 
dients, as do many preparations offered 
for like use. 

PREPARED BY 

R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all dealers in medicines. 


AYER’S 
Ague Cure 


IS WARRANTED to cure all cases of ma- 
larial disease, such as Fever and Ague, Inter- 
mittent or Chill Fever, Remittent Fever, 
Dumb Ague, Bilious Fever, and Liver Com- 
plaint. In case of failure, after due trial, 
dealers are authorized, by our circular of 
July ist, 1882, to refund the money. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer&Co., Lowell, Mass. | 
Bold hy all Druggiets. 


In 1 Vol. b 
vol.. 500 
WAR 


Chautaugua Periodicals. 
Chantanqua Assembly DAILY HERALD, 


An eight ‘ 
press op the Assembly grounds at Chautauqua, 
every morning during the meeting ir ‘gust: 


reports of more than 70 lectures on Science, Phil- 
osophy, Religion and Practical Questions, besi les re- 
drills. AN INVALUABLE COLLECTION. 


Bubecription price - - 
In clubs of five or more at one time - - 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN, 


A first class Literary Magazine. 


with the special departments of 


articles from the foremost writers of the country. 
Vol. IV will begin with the October number. 


THE YOUTHS’ C. L. 5S. C. 
SOMETHING NEW. 


Chautauqua in August. 

Life made on the grounds by our special artist. 
Full accounts of all children’s meetings. 

Subscription Price - - - 


be of five or more - - > - ° 
‘COMBINATION OFFER. 


Dr. T. L. FLOOD, Meadville, Pa 


Fast Potato Digging 
THE MONARCH POTATO DIGGER 


Savesits cost yearly, FIVE TIMES 


OVER, to every farmer. Guar 
anteed to Dig Six Hundred 
Bushels a Day! 
SENT ON 
60 Days’ 


Test Trial. 


(" Write postal card for FREE elegantly 
lustrated Catalogue, in Six Brilliant Colors, 
that cost us $2000 to publish. 

206 State St., 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., cHicaco, iL. 


FOR THE HOUSE. 
The Autumn No. of Vick’s Floral Guide, 


Containing a of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilles 
and all Bulbs and Seeds for Fall Planting in the 


Garden, and for Winter Flowers in the House—just 
ublished and sent free to all. Address, JAMES 
TICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


) INVALUABLE 


Ridge’s Food should 
be adopted as the di 


ed where everything 
else fails. kidge’s 
Food is undoubtedly 
the richest in all ele- 
SJments of strength,and 
steam-cooked food,is easy of 
WOOLRICH 


‘4 


being a thorough! 
digestion. For sale by all Druggists. 
& CO., on label 


by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
eught to have it on sale. (Q 7 ASK HIM FOR IT. 
5S. WILTBERGEK, Prop’r, 223 N. Second St., Ph 


for 2c., 1 doz. 60c., 


AGENTS WANTED fer the new book 
“OUR FAMOUS WOMEN.” Just ted by Elizabeth 
Ts. est of the er nts se 
BS0aday. Send for Circulars. Terms Plate, 
aec.,to A. D. WORTHINGTON & O0., Hartford, Co 
Wanted for our new book BURIED 


CITIES RECOVERED. Buried 


AG EN i S Nations exhumed: obliterated history 


rewritten. The doings of Patriarchs, 
rophets and Kings unfolded. Great discoveries. Latest re- 
searches. Testimony from Pyramids. Temples and Ruins. 
Plain .o a child ; absorbing toal!. Riehly Ilustrated. New 


BL AINE eT CLEVEL Lives of 
LOGAN, IE ND R CKS. 


w. A. M. 
Authorized, Impartial. Complete, the Best and Cheapest. Eac} 
es, $1.50. 50 per cent. to Agents. Outfite Free 


FORD PUBLISHING ©O., Hartford, Conn. 


ia., Pa. 


age paper printed on a steam power 


numbers in the volume, containing st-nographic 


porting lectures, meetings, debates end class-roum 


The first number will sppear Saturday, Aug. - oe 
we 


The organ of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientific circle, contain- 


ing one-half of the Required Reading o1 the course 
cal Circles, 


uestions and Answers on the Books in the course, 
i) L. 8. C. Work and Notes on the Required Read- 


ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE, 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and in- 
dorsed Grocer 


arters for OPEN 
WORK NNERS, FLAGS 


ings. 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT of great merit, furnishing 


for the young folks, to be issued at 
Picteres of Chautauqua 


$ 50 
40 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN and ASSEMBLY DAILY HERALD - $2.25 
The Chautanquan, Assembly Daily Herald, aad Youths’ Z 


dates, size 12x 16, sample l0c., 4 
for #4. 
Our _ Prices defy competition ! 
Send for samplesand circula 
CAMP TUB’G CO., 
10 Barclay St., New York." 
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| FALL PLANTING. — 
FLOWERS, 
| FLO tJ 
| 
| In sickness. In all 
a! fleases of dysentery or 
——— Z bowelcomplaints, 
Nsafe, being neutral in 
4 its action upon the 
bowels, and is easily 
| v\ ‘ assimilated More 
mn | \ Lr. over, it will be retain 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 


Vol. 30, No. dee 


Pure. 


Answers every purpose. 


Free of charge. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap 
will be sent to any one whocannot get it of their 
grocer, if six two-cent stamps, to pay postage, 
are sent to Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati. Men- 
tion this paper. 


PROTECTION from LIGHTNING | 


Quimby’s Improved System. 


The only system that affords ABSOLUTE protec- 
tion from lightning. Has been tested more than 
fifty vears, without a failure Before assuming con- 
trol of the business, the subscriber was, for mere 
than twenty-five years, connected with Mr. Quimby, 
and has a thorough knowledge of the system. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 

64 COLLEGE PLACE, 
New York. 


NO. 
Corner Chambers St., 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


EST TEACHERS, .AMERICAS 
and FOREICN, 
provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 

Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
Schoo! Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Matertai, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 

AMERICAN SCHOOL IN&TITUTE,7 Fast 14th St..New York. 


AND HOME FOR TEN 


ADEMY 


BOYS. 
Thorough for business or for 
Absolutely ote iful location and genuine home, 


with the most refined surroundings. Highest refer- 
ences given and required. J. H. Root, Prin., Green- 


wich, Conn. 
ACADEMY (For Young’ Ladies), 
Andever, Mass. 


The fifty-sixth year opens on Thursday, September 4. 
For circulars apply to W. F. Draper; for admission, 
to Miss _PHILENA McKEEN, Principal. 


ACKW ARP ANS INVALID BOYS. The 

undersi experienced physician and 
teacher, makes e and instruction of such boys 
aspeciaity. Address Dr. Williamson, Lyme, Conn. 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Bangor, Maine. 

Opens to Christian young men of all denomina_ 
tions. Course of study complete, thorough, Dibli. 
eal, and practical. Special instruction given in 
New Testament Greek. Lectureson the work of the 
ministry by experienced pastors. The ey Pen 
academical year opens on Thursday, Sept. 11.) En- 
trance examination9a.m. For ‘atalogue or Iinfor- 
mation, apply to JOHN 8. SEWALL. 


MILITARY ACADEMY, 
stamford, Ct., 

On Prospect Hill, outside the village; ve healthy 

46th year begins Sept. ll. Prepares boys or College 

or Business. For particulars send for catalogue. 


ARY ACADEMY. 


CGA. 
. FLINT, Principal. 


LAVERACK (New York) COLLEGE AND 
HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE.—8220 a 
Year. Fits for all Colleges and business. French, 
Art, and Music Specialities. Both sexes. Sehool 
continues open during July and August. Rev. 
ALONZO FLACK, Ph.D., Pres’t. 


LINTON LIBERAL INSTITOTE, 

13 instructors. Languages, Sciences, Mathe- 
matics, Belles Lettres, Art, Music, Elocution, Com- 
mon English Commercial Department superior to 
Business Colleges. Speaking Knowledge of 
French, German, and Spanish imparted. Superb 
Brick Building. heated by steam, lighted by gas. 
Hot and cold water, bath-rooms, etc., on every hall. 
Two &tory Brick Gymnasium. C. V. PARSELL, 
A.M., Pres't, Fort Plain, N. Y. 


HARLIER INSTITUTE, N. Y. City. 
108 West 59th St.—On Central Park, 

Boarding and Day School. 
For boys and young men from 7 to 2%. 
Reopens September 23d, 134, 
Sth commencement, June 15th, 1885. 
Over 2,00 pupils prepared for Colleges, Scientific 
Schools, and business. 


| 


ATK, COMMERCIAL, AND 


MILITARY INSTITUTE. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Preparatory to College, the Scientific Schools and 
Business, with a boarding department and ample 
arrangements for athletic games, rowing, skating. 
awitmming, &c. Chartered by the State of Connectt- 
a The military iustruction, &c., furnished by the 

Sovernment. WM. ff. RUSSEL » Principal. 


‘OOK’ LL INSTITUTE FOR 


SOUNG LADIES 
SAMUEL W. BUCK, A. 
to Ex-t resident Mark Toph ins, Ww ‘illiams- 
tow Mass.: orto Mr. Hamilton le, Editor 
*hrisitan i’nion. 


NORNW ALL HEIG HTS “CHOOL, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
College Preparatory, Scientific and Business Studies. 
New Gymnasium Hall, Riding Department, etc. 
Oo. COBB, A. M. Principal. 
( NOOK ACADEMY, 

Havana, N.Y. 

Well equipped and endowed school for both sexes. 
Heated by steam, with bath-rooms, gymnasium, 
ete. Six courses of study. Graduates adm itted 
without examination into Vassar and Flmira Col- 
leces and Rochester and Madison Universities. Ex- 
penses from $2) to $30 per year. 

A. ©. HILL, Principal. 


HOLBROO MILITARY 
SCHOOL, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Reopens Wednesday evening, Sept. 17. Address 


Rev. -D. A. HOLBROOK, Ph. D. 


[)UMMER ACADEMY. 
South Byfield, Kasex County. 

One hundred and twenty-first year. Home school 
for boys. Number of boarding p pupils limited to 3v. 
Roys fitted for Harvard and other colleges, for sct- 
entifie schools, and the Institute of Technology. A 
farm of overthree hundred acres belongs to the 
achool and adjoins the Academy o»ands. Good fa- 
cilities for-salt water bathing beating. Kooms 
heated by steam. Address 
JOHN W. PERKINS, Master. 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, This Col- 
lege is thoroughly furnished for vies A 
superior education in College Eclectic and ara- 
tory Courses of Study, and also in Music a Art. 
Heated by steam and furnished with an elevator. 
By reason of its endowment its c are unu- 
sually moccrate. Send for a to Rev. A. W. 
-D.. 


COWLES, Pres,, Elmira, N 
+ CHOOL FOR BOYS, 
Weatfleld, Mass 


Fits thoroughiy for College or Scientific Schools. 
Special drill when required. Refers to College 
Presi ents. Address, HENRY DAME, A. M. 


— —- — 


LORENCE E, ITALY. 
LADIES’ INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, 


incorporated under statutes of Maas. Family Home 
for young ladies. Specialties: music, art, modern 
languages. Second year October 1. Best references. 
Seances passage rutes. The President returns in 
September and will take personal of 
dents. Address, for circular, “* Florence 

ver Street, Worcester, Mass. 


HOOL. 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 


The Ninth Year will commence Sept. 17. For ladies 
GEO. LOOMIS. 


only. 


— INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIFS, 
Boston, Mass. 

Family and Day School, Full corps of Teachers 
and Lecturers. The Thirty Year will begin 
, October 1, 1584. For Catalogue and _— 
cular app v to REV. GEORGE GANNETT, A. 
Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


Gove HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES 


Brid epost, 
For particulars addre Miss EMILY NELSON. 
RANVILLE MILITARY. ACADEMY, 
North Granville, N. = 
(30 miles north Sarat a.) 
EMERSON G. CLARK, A.M., C.E n¢ipal. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE, 
South Williamstown, Berkshire Co., 
boys for Business, Sctentific School, and 
combines home and schvol. Nine ex- 
reubed teachers. Terms $45) a yeur. 43d year 
ns Sept. 11. ou application. 
GEO. F. MiLLS, Principal. 


Pre 


Co 


ROVE HALL, 
New Haven. Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Soane Ladies. Tenth 

ear begins September 24. For circular and full in- 
ormation address Miss MONTFORT. 


ann MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass., 
Begins its 29th Sept. 9, 1884, Studies: The mos 
ractical English branches, Physics, Cucbeiaiey, 
tile Studies, Classics, Civil Engineering, &c. 
Cc. B. METCALF, A.M., Superinten ent. 


ercan 


JK BO 


dford. 


English and Oh te Next year opens Sept. 11. 


COLLEGE, 


Galesburg, Ill. 


NEWTON BATEMAN, Principal. 
Next year opens Sept. 4. Send for Catalogue. 


ERIE SEMINARY, 
» Painesville, Obio, 

The Twenty-#izth opensSeptember11th, 1884, 
Entrance examinations September ilth, 18th. Ap- 
plications shod. be made early, 

“Miss MARY EVANS, Principal. 
ARIETTA COLLEGE, 
Marietta, Ohio. 
In successful operation forty-nine years. Two 
courses of study :—the Classical and the Philosphi 
cal, which omits Greek, Deserving students aided 
by Scholarships, and in other ways. 


MARIETTA ACADEMY prepares for Col 
lege and for business. Fall term begins Sept. ith 


Addreas the PRESWDENT ort PRINCIPAL of Beau 


HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside, Hartford, Conn. 


The aim—A sound mind in a sound body. 

Thorough courses in English, Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Music, and Art, French and German 
—— in the family 

Tenth year opens September on 
A} I=" SPRING’S ENGLISH 4 tl 
121° ast ..near Park Ave. 
will reopen thursday, Sept. Drawing, Flocu- 
tion, Calisthentes, and Se wing included in the 
eourse, Lectures through the year on Literature, 
History, Architecture, ete At home Sept. id. 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOC UTION 
AND ORATORY, Philadelphia. 
EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D., President. 
Twelfth Annual Session. 

Course in Elocution.—Time required for gradua- 
tion, one year. 

Course in Oratory. —Time required for gradua- 
tion, two years. 


Thorough training in each department. School 
— commences 29th September. Catalogue, with 
ull | details, sent upon n application. 


SCHOOL FOR 
LADIES 


The thirty-fifth year of this School (Chestnut Be. 
Seminary), the second at Ogontz, Jay Covuke’ 
beautiful seat near Philadelphia, will 
mence September 24th. 

Principa BONNEY and DILLAYE. 
BENNETT and EASTMAN, 

Address letters to Ogontz, Montgomery Co., Pa. ; 
telegrams to York Road Station, North Penna. R. RK 


SSINING INSTITUTE FOR Y OUNG 
LADIES AND MISSES, “ing Sing, N, Y. 
Best advantagesin Art, Music, Klocution, English 
and Modern Languages. Charges moderate. Opens 
September 16th. Rev.C. D. RICE, Principal. 


PEERSHILL, MILITARY AC \D- 


— 


ACADEMY, 


YOUNG 


Andover, Mass. 
Cc. F. P, BANCROFT, Principal, 


Catalogues onapplication, Next year opens Sept. 3. 


HILLIPS EXETER ACADEMY, 
Kxeter, N. H. 


The 102d year begins September 10th. 
For Catalogue, apply to che Secretary. 


OUGHKEEPSIE FEMALE ACADEMY. 

Rev. i). G. ht, S. T. Kector, assisted by 
ten (10) Teachers. he dsth ar commences Sept. 10, 
1884. Patrons ire assured. hon 


discipline, and thorvugh “4 rs. 

For circulars address the Kev. ow right, 

Rector, Poughkeepsie, N, Y. vs 
(N. Y.) MILITARY 


INSTITUTE. 
Numbers limited. Send for circulars with terms, 
studies, and 


Dr. C. WARRING, Principal. 


IVERVI«zW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Fits for any College or Government Academy, for 
Business and Social Relations. U 8. officer, detailed 
by Secretary of War, Commandant. Springfield 
Cadet Rifles. OTIS BISBEE, President. _ 
COLLEG 


Send for Catalogue. 


HE ELMs, 
"Spring eld, Mass 
family and for Girls. Misses PORTER 
and CHAMPNEY, Princi is. Pre 


for Children. 
es, Art, and Music. 


the stu M guag 

Dr. INJ. BLODGETT, of Sinith College, is 

Director of the Music School Please address the 
Principals f for Circulars. 


HE GUNNERY .—A Family and Preparatory 
school for Boys. Terms S40) a year. J.C. BRINs- 
MADE, Principal, Wz fashington, Lite! Meld co. ‘Coun. 


SEMINARY, 
Belleville (Heights), N. J. 
HOME SCHOOL for Young Ladies. Nine miles 
from New York. For circulars address Mrs. 
GASHERIE DE WITT, Principal. 7 


ASSAR COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

A full college course for women, with special and 
preparatory courses and courses of Music and Art: 
Ten professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, Laboratory, Museum, and scientific 
collections, with every facility for a cumplete 
liberal education. 

8. L. CALDWELL, D.D., President. 
WELLs COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, 
Aurora. Cayuga Lake, N. Y. 

FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsurpassed 
for healthfulnesa. begins Sep- 
tember 1VU, 1884, send for catalog 

EK. FRISBEE. D.D , 

EST STREET SKMINARY 

FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

2045 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Opens Sept.24. Is provided for giving a superior 
education in Collegiate, Eclectic, and Preparatory 
Departments; also in Music and Art. Mrs. HEN- 
RIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY will be 
gin its Wth year September 10. Fine library’ 
laboratory, observatory, ani cabinets. Thorough in- 
struction, Best of home influences. Send for circular 
to Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY, 
Worcester, Mass, Fiftteth Year. 


Buildings admirable inappointments. Thoroughly 
re and rooms refurnished during past year. 


Music and Art Special. 
x 

W. H. BANNISTER, 


advantages for 


Situation oe gay Sanitary conditions perfect. 
Groundsample. Ali necessary accessuries to excel- 
lent work. instruction by trained rs on the 
most approved metbods. Special attention d to 
of and of man- 
Terms moderate, Olarshi 
Foundation. Address 


. W. ABERCROMBIE, A.M.. Principal. 
ILLISTON SEMIN -RY, 
EKasthampton, Mass. 
Prepares boys for the various colleges and higher 
schools of science. The Fall term will begin Sep- 
tember 4th. For catalogue address 
J. H. SAWYER, M.A., Acting Principal. 


7th Av 
trench, 


$350 ote pet year. Mrs. P. A. Robert’s 
English, 


Absolutely 


never varies. A marvel of purity 


stre and wholesomeness. More economi 
than the ordinary kinds end cannot be sold tn com- 
petition with the muititude of low teat, short weight, | 
alum or phosphate powders. Soild 5, in cans. 
RovYaL BaKIne POWDER Wall 8t.. N. Y¥. 


“OFFICE OF THE. 


ATLANTIC 
Insurance Company. 


York, January 2th, 1884, 
The Trustees,in Conformity tothe Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of tts 
affairs on the 31st December, 1883 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
1883, to December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1864............... 1,539,232 53 
Total Marine Premitums.............. $5,708, 185 63 


Premiums marked off from Ist Jan 
uary, 1883, to 31st December, 1883, $4,260,428 93 
Losses paid during the 
same period .......... $1,901,042 38 
Return of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses... .. $850,080 76 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
City, and other 


$8,666,795 00 
1,954,500 00 


Real Estate and ve due the 
Company, estimated a 425.000 00 
Premium Notes & Bilis gE 1,588,306 79 
Casb in Bank 335,710 68 


Amount...... $i2, 972, 312 47 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their lega) representatives, on and 
after Tu y, the Fifth day of February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1879 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday the Fifth of February next, from 
which date all interest there#n will cease. The 


certificates to at the time of pay- 


ment, and cance 
A dividend of Forty per cent. is déclared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 


— ear ending 3lst December, 1883, for which 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of May next. 
By order of the 
J. H. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES HORACE GRAY 
LES EDMUND W. C 
H. M LPH LEMOYNE, 
CHAS. H. RUSSE 'T. B. MINTURN 
AMES LOW CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
Ww. URNHAM, G DE FOREST 
A. A. RAVEN, 8. D. LEVERICH, 
WM. STU WILLIAM BRYC 
BENJ. H. FIELD, WILLIAM H. 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
WILLIAM FE. DODGE, HORACE K. 'RBER. 
Y HELPS, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
Cc. D OHN L. RIK 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, N. DEN 
WILLIAM H. WEBB; GEORGE BL 
CHAS. P. BURDETT. WM. H. MACY. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W.H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3rd Vice-President. 
CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
100 Broadway, New York. 
Statement ist, 1884. 
Reserve for re-insurance (Fi 


Reserve for re-insurance (In- 


Reserve ample for all other 
Capital paid in in cash......... 


The two safety funds now amount to $1 200,000.00. 


Columbia Bicycles 


and Tricycles. 
Send stamp for ill 
36-page catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CoO.. 


592 Washington St. 
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The Conservatory System 
Qf musical instruction, on the authority of Men lelssohn 
the best method for such instruction, was introduce | 
into this country in 1833,.by Dr. Eben Tourjée. Th: 
musical Institution in which this alvance was- male, 
chartered by the State in 1859, soo developed into. the 
Providence Conservatory of Music,”’ at Providence, R. I. 

To secure the advantages nowhere to bs found] outside 
of the largest cities, the institution was in February, 
1867, removed to Boston, where commo tous quarters 
were secured in the famous Music Hall; ant in 1870, by 
especial act of the lezislature of Massachusetts, was in- 
corporated under the nang of ‘* The New England Con- 
servatory of Music.” 

From that time to the present. under D>, Tourjée’s 
ible management, it has marched forward toa phenom -- 
nal success, until to-day the New Eagland Conservatory 
not only takes foremost rank among the prominent educ- 
tional institutions of our own country, but in the mag- 
niticenee of its equipment anl the number of its students 
leads the Conservatories of the world. The combine 1 
attendance at the Conservatories of Leipsic, Stuttgart, 
amd Paris, falls several hundreds below the number of 
students that have thronge l its class-rooms during the 
past Vear, 

Of its graduates, many are filling responsible and lu- 
erative positions as teachers, organists, ete., while others, 
a~ solo artists and professors, have attained a most hon- 
orable distinetion at home antlin foreign countries, So 
ligh is the esteem. in which the training is held, that 
even the large numbers graduated from year to year do 
hot suffice to supply the public demand for teachers who 
hive enjoyed it.. | 

The wonderful expansion of the institution in the past 
few Vears, without endowment or legacy, has made it the 
astonishment of its friends and the confusion of its ene- 
Nothing but the heroic faith and indomitable 
perseverance of its founder could have gained for it 
its present remarkable and constantly increasing pres- 
tive, 

This unparalleled growth, and the needs and possibili- 
tics of the Conservatory System and of the combination 
of musical and general culture, together with the press- 
ing need of providing a home with all the comforts and 
~feguards of a Christian household for the hundreds of 
loly students flocking to secure the advantages of the 
institution from all parts of the country, led to the pur- 


nies, 


vise, In 1882, of the St. James Hotel property on Frank- 
iu Square, giving to the New England Conservatory the 
rgest and finest Conservatory building in the world. 
This building is on Newton and James. streets, front- 
ine Franklin Square —a beautiful park, adorned with foun- 
liins, flowers, trees, ete. It has seven stories and a 
come, is one hundred and eighty-five feet on Newton 
“treet and two hundred and ten on James Street, and 
his rooms for five hundred lady students. Besides 
lorary, reading-room, parlors, offices, ete., there are 
‘eam laundries, bath-rooms, hot and cold water, steam 
heat in halls, gas, and two elevators, and three broad 
Cisy flights of stairs running from basement to attic. 
‘clephone office is in the building. Street cars are pass- 
lig constantly in Washington Street, the main thor- 
‘ighfare of Boston, just far enough from the new Home 
') give the students all these advantages without the 
lise. Thus splendidly located and equipped, the build- 


| 
& 


“SEY Franklin Square Bostop 


| te give to musical educa- 


ing, after two years’ experience in it, has been found to be | 
« lmirably adapted for the new uses to which it has been | 
put, 


liberality that is accorded 


= New €p land 


YORK, THUBSDAY, 


Che Christian 


LSs4. No. 6. 


With the change of lo- | apparatus; the library, and the daily drill—all conspire 


cation, the management 
widened the scope of the 
institution, so that it is 
no longer simply a great 
school of music. but a 
Conservatory in its broad- 
est sense, where instruc- 
tion Is given in many arts, 
so that the musician necd 
no longer be merely a mu- 
sician, but a person of 
generous and liberal cult- 
ure, finding his or her 
training in many branches 
under the same roof and 
management. 
‘The instruetion is 
tanned upon broader 
basis than has ever been 
given in any great Conser- 
al vatory, embracing fifteen 
different schools in all. A 


School forthe Piano. A. 


school for the Organ. A 

School for Singing, For- 
; mation, and Cultivation of 
the voice, Lyrie Art, and 
Opera, A Scheol for the 
Violin, Orchestra, Quar- 
tette, and Lasemble Play- 
ing. <A School for all 
Orchestral and Band In- 
struments, and Art cf 
Conducting. A School 
Harmony, Compesi- 
tion, Theery, and Orches- 
tration. A School for 
Church Musie, Orato- 
rio, and Chorus Practice. 
A School for training 
music teachers for Publie Schools, ete. A School for 
Tuning Pianos and Organs. School for Physici! 
Culture. A College of Music. A School for Common 
and Higher English Branches, and, for those who are 
fitted for it, a College Course in connection with the 
College of Liberal Arts of Boston University. A School 
of Languages, especially Italian, Cerman, and French. 
A College of Oratory—the largest of its kind in Americ:. 
And a School of Fine Arts. 

It will be seen that Music has the place of honor in 
this institution, some nine of the sehools being devoted 
toitin all of its varied forms. In these schools instruction 
is given in every branch of the science and art of vocal 
and instrumental music. 

While it should be distinetly understood that the very 
best private instruction is furnished to students who 
choose that method of study, the name itself shows that 
the managers of the New 


‘ 
England Conservatory be- 
lieve very fully THE }e 
CONSERVATORY OR CLASS A 


System as not only the 
cheapest, but the best pos- 
sthle method of musieal 
culture, The Conservatory 
of Music is now so estab- 
lished a fact in -France, 
Germany, Belgium, Eng- 
land, and America, that 
scarcely any definition of 
its scope is requisite. It 
is to music what a college 
of liberal arts, or the uni- 
versity, is to education in 
general, and among cer- 
tain Kuropean nations is 
formally recognized by the 
government with the same 


to other institutions of 
learning. The great tone- 
masters, Mendelssohn, 
David, Joachim, and 
others, carnestly labored 


tion the benefit of the ad- 
vantages of a class system 
of instruction; for by this 
plan they secure to the 
scholar of average means 
the services of better 
teachers and more thor- 
ough training than he 
could otherwise afford : 
and the general student, 
instead of pursuing his 
study alone, is brought 
in contact with congenial 
minds, and kept abreast 
with all the musical in- 
fluences, literature, and 
progress of his day. The 
very atmosphere of a col- 
lege is favorable to learn- 
ing. The crowd of stu- 
dents bent on one pursuit; 
the eminent teachers; the 
class-rooms; the costly 


| 


- 
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| 
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to make study interesting. The Conservatory groups 
all these advantages around musical instruction. The 
system that is so beneficial to the study of mathe matics 
and the higher branches of learning has been found of 
equal service in attaining a high musical education. 

Feeling the necessity of counteracting the erroneous 
impression relative to the incompatibility of musical cult- 
ure and intellectual vigor, the Director of the Ccnser- 
vatory has perfected arrangements which will enable 
students of the Conservatory to pursue, in connection 
with their musical course, the following studies: English 
Grammar, Rhetoric, Literature, Arithmetic, Algebra, 
Geometry, Natural Philosophy, Physiology, Potany, 
Geology, Astronomy. History, Political Economy, Men- 
tal Science, Moral Philesophy, and I atin—all through 
three years, so that emple provision has been made for a 
literary course under experienced and able instructors, 
simultaneous with the regular musical course. 

In addition to the regular lessens in the different de- 
partments, cach pupil has, without extra cost, oppor- 
tunity of attending the following lectures, concerts, 
recitals, ete., amounting, with a single study, to one 
hundred and twenty-five hours a term, which is deuble 
the amount offered by many of the most famous conser- 
vatories of Eurepe. To the conscientious student, they 
are worth many times the amcunt of his term fee. 

Thirty-five lectures upon musical topics; numerous 
lectures upon Literature, Art, and Fereign Travel. In- 
struction in Singing at Sight. Lectures on Harmony. 
Ait of Teaching, Noimal Class, and Recipreeal Instruc- 
tion, Questions and Answers on Musical Topics. Prae- 
tice of Choruses, Catches, Glees, Madrigals, and Part 
Sengs, Pupils’ Recitals, Classical Concerts by Artists. 
Church Music. Analyses of Original Musical Compesi- 


tions. Analyses of Piano, Organ, and Vocal Com osi- 
tions. Organ Recitals. Quarterly Ccncerts in Musie 


Hall or Tremont Temple. 

The central lecation of the Conservatory renders it 
}cossible to utilize all the desirable advantages of the city 
Boston. The students enjoy access without charge not 
culy to the Library of the Conservatery, which contains 
aw jarge collection of valuable musical works, including 
treatises upon the history and science of music, sketches 
of the lives of the great composers, etc.; but to the State 
library, containing over 80.000 volumes, and to the Pub- 
lic Library of Pesten, with its :€0,000 volumes and 
160,000 pamphlets, over 7,000 of which relate to music. 
‘The Boston Art Museum, recently opened, is free certain 
cavs in the weck, and contains a large nnmber of rare 
ind valuable works of art by the great masters of painting 
and sculpture, and has a department of Archeology and 
Antiquity which has Lut few equals. The Bosten Art 
(lub also gives annual exhibitions, lasting through sev- 
cral wecks, where all the best new pictures are exhibited, 
and to which tickets are secured for Conservatory pupils 
free, 

We wish to call espe cial attention to The School of 
Fine Arts. This depart- 
ment has keen added to 
enable those wishing to 
make aspecial study of art, 
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